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3 —& WAR AND HUMAN HISTORY OR SCEPTICISM 
AND ‘PACIFISM’: 


AT are the ‘causes’ of this greatest of human conflicts? This is the 
question which increasingly presses upon reflective minds, even though, 

'n their concentrated endeavour to bring the outward struggle to a right and 
just termination, the question has to seethe in the subconscious levels of the 
mind. In the days to come, when the philosophical historian writes about 
t hese tragic and fateful years, this question of ‘causes’ will be the main one. 

From the remoteness of his study chair he will brood upon this tremendous 
epoch in the life of men. How did it come about? What’ factors led to it? 

nd how find an answer to such questions when the records before him from 
every civilized community will be innumerable — the true requiring to be sifted 

pm the false, the sincere statement from the clever lie, the honesty which 
flames out of the passionate heart from its counterfeit which leaps from the per- 
erted, or ‘possessed’, mind? 

Most thoughtful people are prepared to declare that the whole truth 
about the present — should such be ever possible of human attainment — 
will be better known or imagined by the future than by the contemporary 

istorian. Such a judgment arises from many obvious facts: for example, the 
listorting power of the strong emotion which belongs to every spirit truly alive 

p-day; the incapacity, of the human mind for adequate comprehensive reflection 
after the necessary tasks of decision, initiation, direction and control have been 
erformed. These, and kindred, limitations — not to speak of perversions, 
whether inherent or acquired — of the human mind, will justly call for the 
ision of some hasty and biased explanations of the ‘peace’ that was ‘lost’ 
and the ‘war’ that was ‘found’. 
| Nevertheless the dispassionate and comprehensive historian may well miss 
atial ‘causes’, known only to the actors in the conflict. If it is a perversion 
‘of history to rely upon the testimonies of the actors themselves, it may be an 
ven greater perversion to choose and manipulate their varied reports so that 
they fit into a scheme of the ‘dispassionate’ observer’s. The outsider, it is said, 
Sees most of the game: but may see and know none of it. The spectator on the * 
buch line can describe the course of the rugger match — as also can the cine- 
latograph film. But the players know what the film or the report always inad- 
quately tells: for example, the ‘spirit’ of the team, the inspiring leadership o 
captain, the volitional subjection of flesh to spirit on the part of the tired 
hree-quarter who summons his flagging energies for one last self-spending 
effort and brilliantly breaks through the defence, the lack of concentration on 
sae, this article is a sequel to that in the January, 1943, Hibbert Fournal on “The Humanization of 
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the part of the kicker at a crucial point of the game, his lazy refusal, for example, 
to clean the mud from his kicking toe — these, and innumerable other factors 
having their seat within human consciousness, are only, at best, partly known 
to the most sympathetic observer, and are a completely closed book to the mere 
factual expert: often, also, to the philosophic historian. We may know about 
everything, without knowing anything: wherein is found the sound reason for the 
intuitive common-sense repudiation of the finality of academic comprehensive. 
ness or of rationalistic discursiveness. Small boys and academic philosophers 
are at one in their love for arguing for its own sake. Those whose first concern 
is with life’s immediate duties are naturally distrustful, and often contemptuous, 
of those whose only concern is the ‘explanation’ of history. Such ‘explanations 
take their form and colour from the minds of their creators: and what men make 
is the expression of what they are. Thus it is that many balloon-like creations 
of escapist minds are punctured into oblivion by the dagger-point of the moral 
activist. 

‘Interpretations of History’ are not History. Those who are most eager to 
‘explain’ often add little or nothing to what, later, has to be ‘explained’ by 
their successors. The myopic and complacent academic mind has been com- 
pelled, by the moral urgency of the times, to retire to the kind of shelter so 
quickly and readily erected for such an emergency: from which it will no doubt 
triumphantly emerge when others have furnished some more ‘history’ to be 
‘explained’. 

It is important to emphasize, in this context, that philosophies of history which 
are concerned with all factors save the actors emanate from receptive, and not 
from creative, minds. These portray history as a grand multiple of their individ- 
ual quiescence. And just as nought multiplied by millions is still nought, so 
the resulting philosophy of history is but the magnified distortion of a cipher. 

Those personally unaware of the adventurous and creative impulse are unable 
to make themselves believe that such in others can be anything but a self-decep- 
tion. Therefore they explain it away, and hasten into one or other of two moral 
and philosophic abysses — an interpretation which resolves all history into a 
meaningless and purposeless succession of events, or, an interpretation which 
encloses history within a net of happenings pre-determined by an Infinite 
Celestial Mechanician. The latter interpretation, which used to be tenaciously 
held in some theological circles as an ‘explanation’ of the riddle of history, has 
now been frankly or grudgingly relinquished as a ‘religious’ philosophy: though 
it persists confusedly in a tradition where it was blended, in colloidal fashion, 
with a strong moralist emphasis. Its likeness, however, to the mechanism of 
mindless chance has evacuated it of appeal to the serious moralist, or of cogency 
_ to the consistent apologist. Deistic Mechanism and Materialistic Mechanism 
are so alike that their differences have ceased to seem relevant to the whole 
ethical situation. It may therefore be left undiscussed here, and attention con- 
centrated on that counterpart which is frankly sceptical in the religious sense. 

Now it is psychologically relevant, I believe, that the general decline of 
religious faith in the years preceding the present struggle was coincident with 
the resurgence of ‘pacifism’. which the same years witnessed! Pacifism in 
behaviour and philosophy is the counterpart of scepticism in religion. A hard 
saying? But it must stand. 
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The sceptic in philosophy or in religion gives up the task of thought in despair. 
The problems of life are too much for him: not in the sense that, as to all humble 
minds, omnia exeunt in mysterium; but in the sense that the task of thought is 
relinquished, though the labours of factual investigation may still be pursued 
with a zeal which enables the pursuer to forget that there is, for him, no goal. 
To this scepticism the beckoning beams emanating from man’s intellectual, 
moral and spiritual quest are rejected, and desperate refuge is taken in the 
agnostic abyss. 

Such a mood was widespread, as is well known, in the years prior to the 
official outbreak of the long-raging undeclared war. Among the so-called 
intelligentsia this sceptical attitude to the final issues of life was largely taken for 
granted as man’s final word. The attitude was also common: among large 
numbers of undergraduates in our universities, where scepticism and sophism 
were frequently regarded as the two possible individual reactions to the intro- 
duction to the world of philosophical and scientific culture. The expression of 
this scepticism in mental behaviour was cynicism, the subtlest temptation which 
assails the self-centredness of the falsely sensitive intellect. 

It is an interesting fact, and highly significant to the philosophic historian — 
not to speak of the religious apologist — that as the situation in the world now 
demands action the number of the sceptical intelligentsia tends to decline: and, as 
related to this, the banishment of the cynical temper from our educated young 
people. The significance of this fact for man’s interpretation of life and the 
universe is its revelation that what men call ‘philosophy’, or ‘theology’, or any 
other name given to final thinking, is never created by what may be called ‘pure 
thought’, whatever that may be taken to mean. But that always it is related to 
the deeper issues of life as they are manifest in the deeper levels of consciousness. 
Philosophies and theologies have their ‘moods’ — like art and literature. They 
are expressions of an attitude of the spirit of man, an attitude which is more 
clearly revelatory of the essential life than the surface rationalizations, or of 
those interpretations which are often held by the thinker himself to be ‘dispas- 
sionate’ and ‘objective’. When Pascal said in his oft-quoted words, that ‘the heart 
has its reasons which the reason itself knows not’, he was giving utterance not 
only to what is implicit in every religious view of life but also to an obvious fact 
of human history. For there is no ‘thought’ without the ‘thinker’: and what is 
‘thought’ is the expression, in large part, of what is ‘felt’ or ‘seen’ —of a deep- 
seated awareness, of a basic confrontation of life in the abysses of the spirit. It 
matters everything to our interpretations whether we say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to life, 
whether we really ‘accept’ or finally ‘reject’ the universe in which we find our- 
selves. Carlyle’s famous rejoinder to one who told him that she had ‘decided 
to accept’ the universe — ‘By Gad you’d better’ — was a sledge-hammer blow 
which, while it may have been salutary to some attitudes, could not be curative 
to others. For the spirit of man may refuse to ‘accept’ what he nevertheless 
cannot avoid. That kind of refusal to ‘accept’ life was a disease of the pre-war 
years. It indicated a general collapse of faith. For ‘faith’ is not speculative 
assent to a number of dogmatic propositions: it is the fundamental assent of the 
whole consciousness to life and the universe in their integrity and final meaning. 
The reason why ‘faith’ is commonly confused with ‘the faith’ is because it is in 
Christian intellectual history that this essential faith of western man’s spirit has 
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had, up to this point of time, its least inadequate speculative expression. It ig, 
however, a perversion of history and a stultification of the spirit of man to 
equate eras of general unthinking assent to traditional dogmas with eras of true 
faith. For ‘faith’ is seen, not when men go to sleep in a haven of inherited 
propositions, but when they confront the future with the spirit of the courageous 
adventurer. 

The outstanding mark, however, of the human era from which we are, 
probably, now emerging was its general collapse of nerve. Thinking people 
everywhere felt that life had presented them with a bigger job thari they could 
tackle. And whether the job be the furtherance of righteousness among com. 
munities and nations at large, or the fuller integration of knowledge, the 
essential result was of the same rejective or acquiescent quality. Such a situation 
was the unique opportunity for a few ‘exceptional’ spirits among men who were 
controlled only by the lust for personal power, and whose cleverness in exploit. 
ing the weaknesses and the general tiredness of men can be fitly called ‘demonic’, 
Appreciating much more clearly the divisions in the spirit of man than the 
academic philosophers, they bent all their energies to the exploitation of s 
favourable a situation. And with new tools of unimaginable potency at their 
disposal — of which the wireless is the chief — and with new weapons of destruc- 
tion at their command — of which the aeroplane and the tank are the out- 
standing —the marvel is that they failed to reach their tantalizing goal. 
And they failed — it would be more accurate for me at this point of time to say, 
they are in process of failing — because at the final challenge the spirit of man 
awoke. The eternal glory of the British people will be that for one long solitary 
year it held the breach in humanity’s defences. 

This resurgence of essential faith was occasioned by a challenge to the mind 
of moral men that was as inescapable as was the challenge of the separating sea 
to our early mariners; or as was the challenge of disease to our early physicians; 
or as was the challenge of new knowledge to our early philosophers; or as was the 
challenge of inadequate religious institutions to our early and later prophets. 
Reality compelled its confrontation. Our young educated people to-day, more 
vividly aware of the horrors of war than they were in their bitterly argument- 
ative pre-war years, do not now find these horrors an insuperable barrier to 
faith. For certain things they now do surely know: that there is such an 
Imperative as Righteousness, which must be followed whatever may happen to 
the body: such a Value as Truth, which must be pursued by the disinterested 
mind, whatever may happen to the dogmas whether of agnosticism or of 
credulity: such a Goal as Unity, which must be sought by the free and selfless 
spirit, whatever may happen to the limiting institutions, with their sacrosanct 
frontiers, handed down from the past. 

Thus has been reborn a vital faith, which, if it has not yet found a consciously 
credal basis, is nevertheless rooted in a positive acceptance of life, its challenges 
and its duties. In this new attitude there is implicit the refusal of man’s spirit 
to bow the knee to the Baal of Negation, and the rejection of the cynicism 
accompanying that dis-spirited worship. The awakening of the adventurous 
mind has been achieved in multitudes to-day by the very magnitude of un- 
dreamed of barbarities, which, in the sorry days of an escapist scepticism, would 
have been deemed to have dealt their coup de grace to the hopes of the questing 
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mind. When thinking people were finally confronted with the alternatives, 
Return to Barbarism or Advance towards Unity, an inspired mood awoke which 
meant the implicit rejection of final scepticism. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same is true, I believe, of the pre-war resurgence of 

ifism’, and its repudiation among all except its unhappy doctrinaire theor- 

ists of the West and its age-long congenital acceptors in the East. It is a fact, 
familiar to the thoughtful and morally attentive of our time, that a number of 
so-called philosophers who took a ‘pacifist’ attitude to the problems of behaviour 
in relation to the developing international chaos of the period between the two 
wars, have now repudiated their ‘pacifism’. Various reasons have been offered 
for this change of front, the most surprising to the uninitiated being — coming 
as it did from ‘philosophers’, men, that is, who were supposed to be familiar 
with history and therefore with the fact evil men have lived before this time 
and may therefore be expected to arise in the present and the future, not to 
speak of familiarity with the evil in al/ our minds — that they could not previously 
believe that a Hitler or a Nazi regime could possibly arise. It was when the 
presence of such ‘exceptional’ men of evil design could no longer be denied 
that a belated change of front was announced to a common-sense world, that 
had become increasingly sceptical of the self-avowed scepticism of the sceptics, 
and left it in a state of ironical amusement at the volte face. Nor has the fact 
passed unnoticed that, in certain cases, the change has been coincident with a 
new ‘mood’ in their approach to a philosophy of the universe — a less negative 
mood. It is to be feared, or expected, however, that this more positive specula- 
tive mood will, under the circumstances, be discounted among the thoughtful. 

The ‘pacifist’ in behaviour gives up the task of ordered progress in despair. 
The problems of communal life are too much for him — not in the sense that, 
as to all who are deeply conscious of human frailty and imperfection, outward 
progress is recognized to be impossible without inward progress: but in the 
sense that the immediate duties of life are refused, the harmonization of Law and 
Liberty is deemed impossible, and despairing refuge is sought in the seclusions 
of non-co-operation, or contraction-out. Such a mood was widespread in the 
pre-war years among undergraduates and students in theological colleges, as I 
myself had reason to know well from personal experience. 





The expression of this ‘pacifism’ took many and diverse forms, according to 
the temperament. Nor in looking at these for a moment are we forgetting that 
the elders must bear the primary responsibility for the disasters within the 
spirit of the young. In some cases ‘pacifism’ was one expression of a dis- 
ordered and unhealthy emotionalism. In other cases it showed itself in a deter- 
mined rationalization of an abstract ‘love’. In yet other cases — where there was 
a deep sincerity of spirit — it led to a poignant withdrawal from life’s familiar 
duties and vocations, and from dear friends who could not take the road of 
escape. 

Illustrations of each of these three expressions of the unintegrated spirit could, 
I am confident, be furnished in detail by those who were brought near to the - 
inmost thoughts of youth in the few years prior to September 1939. They were 
three manifestations of the one fundamental disorder of the personality, though 
they necessarily varied according to the predominant characteristic of the 
patient. When the spirit was controllingly emotional, a spurious sentimental- 
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ism was engendered by lurid pictures of the too familiar bestiality accompany. 
ing wars: though every picture of the baited Jews, for example, was hastily 
turned from in unhappy, and often feverish, incredulity. When the spirit was 
predominantly intellectual, the Christian ‘love’ for enemies was etherealized 
into a nebulous concept working up a vehement and disordered arguments. 
tiveness of general outlook. When the spirit was basically volitional, ‘mode? 
community retreat centres were established where the illusion was encouraged 
that there was now no indebtedness to society tu repay and no sanctions of lay 
to acknowledge. 

In any case, a philosophy of life was preached which implicitly or explicitly 
forbade the succour of the weak when assailed by the mighty. In rarer instances, 
when the position was recognized as impossible as a general basis for conduct, 
the argument was furnished that, while it would be wrong for all men to be 
‘pacifists’ before international gangsterism, it is right for a chosen few so to be, 
in order to give an example to society. This last seems the final sophistication of 
philosophic ‘pacifists’, embodying a repudiation of the basis both of morality 
and of philosophy. For morality deals with present duties, in a real world, and 
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for all men. And philosophy is concerned with the principles of thought 
directed to the facts as they are, not as we should like them to be. 

As already suggested, however, final scepticism as well as ‘pacifist’ thought 
and behaviour, have both declined in influence as the result of the whole moral 
situation confronting humanity. Perhaps in days to come sceptical theorists 
and doctrinaire non-resisters will again arise who will explain away the 
morality of the mood which caused both these declines. Should this be 50, 
their ‘explanations’ will, unknown to themselves, issue out of their rejection of 
the universe as it is, and as, by disinterested thought, purpose and endeavour, 
it may become. No one is able really to know what he does not feel in such 
situations. When we are strangers to the imperative challenges of a maniacal 
despotism in the world without, and perhaps unawake to the authoritative 
challenge of evil within, we tend either to refuse to believe that it was so, or to 
explain it away in terms of a materialistic, or else theological, fatalism. All 
genuine thought has a moral basis. For what we think, and how we think, springs 
from what we are. In some tired age of the future, when men once again refuse 
to confront reality, and escape once more into a universe created by their 
own so clever and so self-centred cerebrations, will they not smile with that so 
familiar academic smirk of the pre-war years? Cerebral cynicism is the expres- 

sion of an intense sorrow for self. How impossible for those who are sorry for 
themselves to feel the sorrow of the whole universe as it groans in travail waiting 
for the consummation of the Eternal Kingdom! And if, as the Psalmist sug- 
gests, humour is not absent from Him who is Source, Inspirer, and Goal of the ; 
universe, dare we not agree with him that the heavens will laugh them to scorn 
with a great derision? Yet a derision without contempt and full of compassion. 





The truest comment I can make about the sombre years of disaster and 
escape which heralded the rebirth of the spirit of man in 1939, and supremely 
in 1940, is an experience I had on the Sunday following the Munich ‘Settlement’ 
of September 1938. I had been taking a preaching appointment in a town in 
central Lancashire. The night was dark, cold, and full of pitiless rain, when I 
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entered the compartment of the train to return to Manchester. A Lancashire 
working man joined me. His threadbare coat was shiny with the rain. His 
shoes with some gaping patches oozed water. His face was whitely tense. 
His eyes were keen with eager and distressed thought. We began at once to 
. 8 talk about ‘The Crisis’. Each wanted to know what the other thought about it 

all. I do not remember what I said. But what he said I can never forget. “Well, 
sir, they’ve given us peace, peace. And (after a pause) I suppose we ought to be 
thankful. But (after a longer pause, and with vibrant intensity) I’m not happy. 
Me and my mates (he had been to a trade union meeting that night) are not 
happy’. ‘Why’, I asked as quietly as I could, when every nerve of my being was 





icith 

a in sympathy with him, ‘are you not happy?’ He looked at me fixedly for some 
duct, f seconds, then said : ‘Because — because there’s things of more value than peace: 
0 be # aye (and almost with a shout) and there’s things of more value than life’. 
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F the great souls who lived before the Saviour none, not even Plato, 
ight deserves so much as Virgil Tertullian’s description anima naturaliter 
oral § Christiana. His personal character was irreproachable. Chaste in a voluptuous 
rists # age, he won in Naples where he lived, the title Parthenius, the maiden. His 
the f was no life of self-indulgence such as destroyed lesser men like Ovid 
80, # and Catullus. In a savage period of Roman history which saw Pompey and 
1 off Brutus slain, Caesar murdered, Antony a suicide, Cicero’s head stuck up on 
ur, F the Rostrum, Virgil preserved a singular gentleness. Horace confesses that he 
uch F never knew a whiter soul. Undoubtedly he appealed to the finer elements in 
cal | the Roman character. At a time when the cult of the Emperor was being 
ive f assiduously fostered, the populace accorded to Virgil, as he entered the theatre, 
tO f the same marks of homage as they paid to Augustus himself. In one of his 
flashes of insight Petronius calls him Romanus Virgilius. During his short life 
185 f he was acclaimed the national poet. His prestige survived him, so much so 
© | that whenever a line of his poetry was pronounced the audience would stand 
«if f todo honour to his memory. 
- His fourth Eclogue, with its expectation of a renewal of the world in justice 
‘s- § and peace through the birth of a child, seemed to Christians in the early and 
orf middle ages to be an explicit prophecy of the coming of the Redeemer. 
1§ | A Spanish legend declared that Virgil’s eyes first saw the Star of Bethlehem. 
Comparetti has given us the story of the amazing cult of the poet in the Christian 
© | church. In cathedrals such as Limoges and Rheims, Virgil was treated as a 
" | Saint and his prayers were besought in the liturgies, 
O Maro vates gentilium, ora pro nobis. 
d In mystery plays, in painting, in church sculptures, his figure is found among 
the prophets, David, Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
Dante himself, writing in the thirteenth century, calls Virgil his Master 

and always addresses him with reverence. When choosing a guide who should 
lead him through Hell and Purgatory to the very borders of Paradise, Dante 
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commits himself not to Old Testament prophet or New Testament apostle, 
but to Virgil. The humility of Dante in the Master’s presence is the best 
evidence of Virgil’s unapproachable sovereignty. 

For more than a thousand years the Aeneid was the only profane book to rank 
with the Bible. Indeed Pope Gelasius found it necessary to pronounce ¢ 
cathedra that Virgil’s works formed no part of the canon of Scripture. It will 
be remembered that the great hymn of the Middle Ages, the Dies Irae, links 
Virgil’s Sibyl with David in the line of sacred seers. 

As late as the time of Erasmus, lines were sung at the Mass of St. Paul in 
Mantua (Virgil’s birthplace) relating how the Apostle visited Virgil’s grave at 
Naples, and burst into tears, exclaiming ‘What would I not have made thee, 
had I found thee still alive, O greatest of poets’, 

Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 

Piae rorem lacrimae 

Quem te, inquit, reddidissem 
Si te vivum invenissem 
Poetarum maxime. 

What memories are stirred by the thought of the Sortes Virgilianae! Emperors 
and kings, as. well as a host of lesser men, have turned to Virgil, as pious 
Christians to the Bible, for guidance in hours of crisis. 

Two sixteenth century giants shall sum up for us: ‘the chastest poet and 
royalist, Virgilius Maro, that to the memory of man is known’, wrote Francis 
Bacon. And Scaliger is quoted by Sir Philip Sidney as saying, ‘No philosopher's 
precepts can sooner make you an honest man than the reading of Virgil as an 
oracle or breviary’. 

‘Oracle or breviary’ are significant words; for like Holy Scripture, Virgil’s 
poetry contains a criticism of life that is never out of date — truth that is true 
for all time. The Aeneid is a parable of Mansoul in its quest and battle. So 
one of our contemporaries can describe his life’s pilgrimage as ‘A Spiritual 
Aeneid’. 

Virgil’s main poems are three in number, the Bucolics, the Georgics and the 
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Cecini pascua, rura, duces, is part of the inscription on his tomb — ‘I sang of 
shepherds, farmers and rulers’. In other words, Virgil’s themes were Love, 
Labour, Leadership. The significant thing about these poems is that there 
runs through them all a principle which gives unity and continuity to Virgil’s 
work. This doctrine is no other than that expounded by our Lord. in His 
discourse on the Vine, ‘Every branch in me that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
it that it may bring forth more fruit’. The vine-dresser’s pruning may seem 
to be severe; but he cares for the plant and knows what he is doing. Virgil 
is the supreme exponent of this law of discipline. 


1. The first group of poems are Pastorals. The poet always retained some- 
thing of the homeliness of the countryman.’ He had the face of a farmer, we 
are told, facies rusticana. These shepherd poems deal with conventional types, 
lovers happy, lovers faithless, lovers forsaken. Tityrus, Meliboeus, Phyllis, 
Amaryllis and the rest live their lives under the beech tree’s shade — an idyllic 
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life recalling As You Like It and the Forest of Arden, What have ‘the abhorred 
shears’ to do with such themes? One must dip below the surface. 

The subject of the Bucolics is Love, Eros — the élan vital that makes the world 
bud in springtime, inspires the mating of birds and beasts and holds human 
hearts in thrall. Doubtless Virgil was familiar with the lines in which Sophocles 
and Lucretius describe this elemental urge. Virgil’s treatment of Eros is 
remarkable for its insistence upon the need for purification and restraint. 
He cannot forget that this passion needs to be controlled by a higher law and 
dedicated to a nobler end; otherwise it may be a curse rather than a blessing. 
These shepherds and shepherdesses living their care-free lives are liable to be 
swept away after the manner of the animals, without law and without shame. 

Why does Virgil strike this note of warning? And what is the inner meaning 
of Aeneas’ departure from Dido? The answer is not doubtful. The poet had 
seen the havoc wrought by Eros. He could not forget the shame of Caesar’s 
capture by Cleopatra and her life with him in Rome. Nefas, he calls it — some- 
thing monstrous and impious. Then he had seen Antony ruined by his infatua- 
tion for the same woman; the partner of Augustus reduced, in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, to ‘a strumpet’s fool’. This is why Virgil makes his hero, after the 
momentary insanity of passion, shake himself clear and follow the star of duty. 
And Dido herself curses Eros for thus seducing her and gaining the mastery 
over her piety and her pride. 

No one teaches more impressively than Virgil that passion must be disci- 
plined by morality and religion, by the institutions of marriage and the family. 
Such a warning is by no means out of date. Sixty years ago, as a recent article 
in The Hibbert Journal reminds us, Matthew Arnold foretold the decline and 
fall of France. ‘France’, he wrote, ‘is suffering from a dangerous and perhap, 
fatal disease. If the disease goes on and increases, then things will go from bad 
to worse with her. She will more and more lose her powers of soul and spirits 
her intellectual productiveness, her skill in counsel, her formidableness as a 
foe, her value as an ally.’ 

Who can fail to see in France’s collapse in 1940 an exact fulfilment of this 
prophecy? According to Arnold (a friend of France and no Puritan) the beset- 
ting sin of France was Eros. Eros was a cult; the everlasting theme of novel, 
play, picture and newspaper. So far from being chastened, Eros was encouraged 
and exploited. Arnold did not mean to say that ‘lubricity’ was the sole cause 
of France’s undoing. He knew that Paris was not France, and that many 
French people were as moral as any Britisher. But he saw, as we have seen, 
that the minority at the top, France’s political and intellectual executive, was 
infected. This. demoralization showed itself in personal feuds, in reckless 
egotism, in refusal to face harsh realities, in loss of stability. It was this failure 
in moral stamina on the part of French leaders that dragged the state into the 
abyss. One lurid scene is symbolic of the general decadence. Elie Bois (the 
editor of Le Petit Parisien) has told the world that after the Germans had cap- 
tured Paris, and the French Government had retired to Bordeaux, Reynaud’s 
mistress, Mme des Portes, clutched him in the yard, declaring hysterically 
that it was no good, there must be an armistice, he couldn’t go on. Agreement 
with Mr. Churchill or no agreement, he must give up. Think of it. The fate 
of a great nation, at such a moment, to be the sport of a harlot! 
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And what of ourselves? General Dobbie of Malta recently confessed that 
he was shocked at the base stuff .hat was considered suitable for the entertain. 
ment of men in the Forces. A whole library of obscene literature has beep 
provided for the consumption of soldiers and sailors. Many men resent such 
insult to their taste. After all, the Fighting Services are now the nation ip 
arms, and not the old minority army and navy in which there was a con. 
siderable scapegrace element. 

Those who protest against this exploiting of Eros may be accused of squeam. 
ishness and dismissed as kill-joys. They can only reply, Remember France. 


2. We come now to the Georgics, the poems in praise of farming. 

Old Rome took pride-in husbandry. The Latin language is thickly strewn 
with metaphors drawn from the cultivation of the soil. It was no uncommon 
thing for a saviour of the State to lay down his arms and retire to his farm, 
No Roman tired of telling how the Samnite envoys found Manlius Curius 
roasting turnips in his chimney corner. 

Virgil had two pictures in his mind; one of pre-historic Italy, a waste howling 
wilderness; the other of the homesteads, the orchards and vineyards he had 
known round his beloved Mantua. What was the power that had civilized 
the countryside and clothed it with fruitfulness and ordered peace? It was 
labor, labor improbus, stern, steadfast toil. When men are lazy and unskilled, 
Tellus (the Earth) produces wild useless growths. That is what otium, ignoble 
ease, ends in. But when otium is replaced by negotium (skilled exertion) then 
the raw energies of nature are disciplined to noble use. 

Virgil’s aim in writing the Georgics was to re-awaken pride in Italian agri- 
culture. After the horrors of the civil wars fields had been left to go to ruin. 
The famous lines in the Second Book, beginning with 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint 

Agricolas, 
describe the happy side of country life, the response of faithful Mother Earth, 
the yearly round with fresh pleasures in every season and all the happiness 
of honest married life and children. But there was another side. 

And Virgil does not shrink from describing the labour that alone can meet 
the grim challenge of nature. All things tend to slip back even ‘as a boatman 
by his exertion can just manage to force his boat upstream, but if he relaxes, 
the current bears him swiftly down the river’. As the Red Queen says to Alice, 


‘It takes all the running you can do to keep in the same place’. 
Over and over again the work must be done. Vines must be dressed every 


year, and more than every year the ground must be hoed, 

aeternumque frangenda bidentibus. 
Nevertheless though Earth is a hard mistress, she is just. Her wages have to 
be earned; then she pays promptly and in full. Justissima tellus is the lovely 
phrase he coins to describe her. 


In perhaps the central line in the Georgics (ii, 433) the poet breaks out into 
a cry cf passionate feeling about the amazing bounty of Nature, 


Et dubitant homines serere atque impendere curam? 
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(How then can men hesitate to sow the ground and contribute their share of 
ains?) 
‘ Pacis imponere morem — ‘to establish the settled rule of peace’ — that is the 
of farmer, philosopher, statesman. Fulfilment comes only by obedience 
fo right law. Like Eros, Tellus must be dedicated to noble ends. Yes, and men 
too profit by their training of Nature. Look at the men whom this Italian 
husbandry has bred — the hard and more than hard frames they strip for the 
wrestling. Nor is the gain merely physical. The struggle with Earth for mastery 
develops observation and judgment. Is it surprising, he asks, that a people 
reared in this school should be masters of themselves and of the world, a people 
of Marii, Cornelii, Scipios? 

It is worth remembering that the word Culture came, not as might have been 
expected, from the Greeks; it is the legacy of Latin farmers — Cultura is the 
science and art of agriculture, the whole interplay of soil and seed, labour and 

harvest. 
| What accounts for the transformation of the crab-apple into the perfect 
product of the orchard? Such a miracle does not happen by chance. It is the 
effect of ‘culture’, of purposeful discipline. 

Hacker has elaborated a fine comparison of Virgil and Benedict; Virgil the 
non-Christian, Benedict the Christian, Father of the West. The sons of Bene- 
dict had a twofold task to perform — to clear away the forest and tangle from 
Northern souls and to prepare them to receive the seed of the Word of God: 
this they did by their prayers-orare. They also went forth into the recesses of 
Europe to clear away swamp and jungle from the land and to make it bring 
forth corn and vine: this they accomplished by their toil-laborare. Pagan poet 
and Christian saint are at one. Tellus cannot, any more than Eros, be trusted 
to take care of herself. She needs a Master. 


3. From the Georgics we turn to Virgil’s crowning work, the Aeneid. It is an 
Epic. An epic poem has been defined by Seeley and Abbott as ‘a chapter in 
the history of Providence’; that is, it must describe the working out of some 
great purpose in history. Virgil tells the story of the making of the man who 
should lay the foundation of Rome. Great national saints, much of whose 
lives is legendary, tend to incarnate a nation’s ideal. In Aeneas Virgil embodies 
his conception of Roman manhood. 

To schoolboys Aeneas is heavily handicapped by the epithet pius. Yet this 
word, rightly understood, is the clue to his character. To translate pius by 
‘pious’ is tempting but too easy. 

Pius means faithful, even fastidious, in the performance of duty. The ‘piety 
of Aeneas is really what we call ‘a sense of responsibility’. It begins in the good 
Roman way with devotion to family, particularly to his father Anchises. 
(This is a basic motif in the poem.) 

Then pietas is shown in the hero’s loyal fulfilment of his life’s mission. 
Modern poets like Goethe and Shelley, with their Faustean or Promethean 
heroes, are prone to link greatness with rebellion. Their superman defies 
traditional pieties and strikes out defiantly. Virgil knew this type and has 
given a specimen of it in Turnus. The poet describes him as violentus — passion- 
ate, contemptuous of any law that would check his impulsive will. In actual 
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history Virgil had seen this baleful type in such men as Sulla, Catiline ang 
Antony. 

The Aeneid is often unfavourably contrasted with the Homeric epic. Th. 
difference is significant, for it is rooted in national character. Aeneas is a map 
with a mission. The Homeric warriors are adventurers. Aeneas has a Roman 
sense of vocation. Three times in sixty lines the compulsion that lay upon him 
is expressed by the selfsame verb poscere. Ego poscor Olympo —’tis I who am 
demanded of Heaven; quem numina poscunt — whom Heaven demands and wil 
have. Aeneas was not invited; he was summoned. It is St. Paul’s solem 
thought, xareAnupévos — apprehended. This sense of call now restrains and 
torments him, now braces and fills him with exaltation. 

For ever in his memory there remains the’night when his beloved Troy wa 
left in flames. In that night of horror his wife Creusa (dulcis conjunx) had 
perished. Alone he had carried on his shoulders his aged father and the 
household gods; beside him hardly able to keep pace (non passibus aequis) 
trotted his little son. 

Anchises died during their wanderings, and Aeneas is left to struggle on 
without his father’s counsel. (The true Roman splendour breaks forth in 
Virgil’s description of the sacred bond between father and son.) But although 
his heart hungered to return and build Troy again, he dared not. 

‘Did the Fates but suffer me to shape my life after my own pleasure and 
order my sorrows at my own will, my first care would be the city of Troy and 
the precious relics of my kinsfolk’ (dulcesque meorum reliquias). But no, 
Destiny had Jaid her hand upon him, 

Bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly 
A dedicated spirit. 


We are reminded of the heroes of Faith, ‘And truly if they had been mindful 
of that country from whence they came out, they might have had opportunity 
to have returned. But now they desire a better country . . . wherefore God is 
not ashamed to be called their God, for He hath prepared for them a city. 
Armed only in the right of virtue Aeneas presses on in spite of inward weakness 
and the manifold malignity of Fortune. 
Italiam non sponte sequor — ‘Not of my own will do I seek Italy’. 
Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
Tendimus in Latium. 
“Through all chances and perils we urge our way to Latium’. 
It is not fanciful to find in the Eleventh of Hebrews and the Methodist 
Hymn Book a commentary on this search ‘for a city that hath foundations’. 
‘Called of God to go out into a place which he should afterward receive for 
an inheritance, he obeyed and went out not knowing whither he went’; 
We have no abiding city here, but seek a city out of sight, . . . 
Patient the appointed race to run, this weary world we cast behind, 
From strength to strength we travel on, the New Jerusalem to find, 
Our labour this, our only aim, to find the new Jerusalem. 
Charles Wesley’s lines reflect the very spirit of Aeneas’ indomitable quest. 
From the lips of the Sibyl he knew that toils and afflictions awaited him, 
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but like St. Paul, he could say, ‘none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto me that I may finish my course’. 

‘This one thing I do — forgetting the things that are behind and reaching 
forward to the things that are before, I press on toward the goal’. The apostle’s 
words, duixw (I-press on) and érexréwépevos (eagerly straining forward) give a 
vivid picture of a man with a supreme mission. 

Lone on the land and homeless on the water 
Pass I in patience till the work be done. 








‘One thing I do’ — é 5¢ — one thing only. Many interests makes a man light; 
few and serious make him grave; one master interest will make him a prophet, 
akeader. Aeneas has Roman gravitas. He is nd mere Homeric fire-eater. In the 
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had words of Myers, “His temper is rather that of the Christian saint than the 
1 the § pagan warrior, and he becomes the type of those medieval heroes, the Galahads 





and Percivals, whose fiercest exploits are performed with a certain remoteness 
of spirit, who look beyond blood and victory to a concourse of unseen spectators 
and a sanction that is not of men’. 

Cede deo — ‘obey the divine will’. To Virgil this is the whole duty of man. 
It is God that calls; man’s glory is to hear and answer the call. Hardship may 
be taken for granted, for ‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain’. 
There will be blood and sweat and tears. Tears are inescapable, a constituent 
element in human life. 










Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


This is Virgil’s best-known line, spoken not by an effeminate Romantic, but by 
Aeneas the soldier-statesman who had crossed swords with Achilles. 

In Fenwick’s Career, Mrs. Humphrey Ward has analysed this line — “The 
tears that Aeneas found at Carthage for the doom of Troy, are tears not so 
much for Priam as for all griefs, for this duped tortured life of ours, for the 
mortalia (what the Prayer Book calls the changes and chances of this mortal 
life) which grip all hearts, which none escape, pain and separation and remorse, 
hopes deceived and promise mocked, decadence in ourselves and change in 
others, and that iron gentleness of death that closes all’. 

This is eloquent and suggestive; but only a Pascal or a Newman could do 
justice to Virgil’s poignancy. 

To conclude: Aeneas achieved manhood and became the founder of the 
Eternal City, not by following the line of least resistance, not by self-assertion, 
nor by flinging the reins upon the neck of passion. Duty, Reverence, Courage, 
by these the character of Virgil’s hero was forged. Thus the law of discipline 
which gives dignity to Eros, and fruitfulness to Tellus, finds its highest applica- 
tion in Anima, the soul of man. 

A true Virgilian, Professor D. A. Slater, has summed up Virgil’s message in 
aremarkable poem — 


By the leading of a Star, 

Came Aeneas from afar, 

Sailing up the promised stream, 
To the kingdom of his dream; 
Dust was that which had been Troy, 
Dido’s death had murdered Joy, 
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By the blue Sicilian bay, 

In his grave Anchises lay; 

Years had fled, but faithful still, 
Flashed the Star from hill to hill, 
Beckoning to another home, 
Hov’ring o’er the site of Rome; 
Peace or battle — who should say? 
In the lap of Fortune lay, 

Little recRed he what befell, 

If he bore his burden well, 
Knightly sword and stedfast soul 
Only these could gain the goal, 
Self might perish if the Race 

Won and wore the pride of place . . . 
Thus the Mantuan said, and thus 
Says Aeneas unto us, 
Transubstantiating still 

Fickle heart and wayward will. 


F. Brompron Harvey 





A JESUIT POET—Gerard Manley Hopkins 


ENTION the name of Gerard Manley Hopkins in any company of book- 

lovers, and you will usually find a very mixed response. Most readers of 
poetry have a nodding acquaintance with a few of his poems which they have 
seen in anthologies. But if your circle consists of people in middle life, quite 
possibly someone will growl from the depths of an arm-chair, ‘I have no us 
for this modern stuff. The best English verse is wedded to the well-known 
measures, and what was good enough for Shakespeare, Wordsworth or Thomas 
Hardy should be good enough for anybody.’ 

That kind of disgruntled criticism is not without significance, for it is a fact 
that older people look upon Hopkins’s work as revolutionary, ultra-modern, 
conceived and executed in a technique which it is impossible for them to under- 
stand. But if, instead of being among the middle-aged, one happens to be 
among young men, the name of Hopkins is likely to be hailed with delight. | 
recall the handsome face and beautiful voice of an undergraduate, quoting 
Hopkins with enthusiastic approval, and have often wondered whether, in his 
morning sweeps over France with the R.A.F., before that flight from which 
his Spitfire did not return, he thrilled again to those lines in The Windhooa 
which matched his own high exploits: 

In his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the hurl and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird, —the achieve of, the mastery of the thing. 


Most of the men and women I have met who read his work with obvious joy 
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have been in their early twenties — the people to whom T. S. Eliot is an accepted 
and well-understood senior, and whose heroes in song have little in common 
with Rupert Brooke and Flecker who fired us to emulation in 1914-1918. In 
Hopkins they find a man whose mode suits their ear, as they cannot fail to 
respond eagerly to the crowded imagery, the vivid sensuousness and vigorous 
life which pulses in lines which remain merely uncouth to their fathers. They 
think — for they know little of Hopkins’s biography — that here is a leader and 
piritual contemporary. 

But the plain records of life and death will not be denied their little joke. The 
fact is, that the poet died when their own grandfathers were young men. He 
wrote his best poetry six years before Thomas Hardy published Tess of the 
fUrbervilles (1891) — that conspicuous and sombre landmark in the darkening 
late Victorian literary scene. The oldish man who complains that he ‘cannot 
keep up with these youngsters’, and ‘the youngsters’ themselves are both a little 
wide in their judgment. Yet their opinion is of utmost importance, for it is, 
after all, the time and manner of a poet’s appearance in print that mark his 
real life. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins was born in 1844 into a family of unusual artistic 
and literary sympathies: almost every uncle, aunt, brother and sister wrote or 
painted. In 1854 he went to Highgate School, and thence to Balliol, with an 
exhibition, in 1863. This was the Oxford where liberalism and aestheticism 
were at their height, and the second phase of the Tractarian Movement was 
consolidating the hold Newman, Pusey and Keble had established. The names 
of the giants in the various camps ring in our ears — Matthew Arnold, W. H. 
Pater (a beloved tutor of Hopkins), Liddon and Benjamin Jowett, who called 
Hopkins, “The Star of Balliol’. A brilliant Greek scholar, the academic world 
did not lure him as did religion. His High-Church sympathies and Anglican 
loyalties were exchanged for the Jesuit novitiate in September, 1868. There- 
after he served in many and varied places as priest, preacher, teacher —places as 
different as Oxford and Leigh in Lancashire, or Liverpool (a place he found 
specially irksome and difficult) — until he was appointed in 1884 to a fellow- 
ship at the Royal University of Ireland. Here, in Dublin, he worked until his 
death in 1889. 

Even that bare amount of biographical detail is not known to most of the 
people who fasten upon his poems, since they did not appear in print for the 
general public to appraise until, in 1918, Robert Bridges did this service to his 
friend, dead almost thirty years, and the Oxford Press issued the ‘Poems of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Edited with Notes by Robert Bridges’. This, for the 
world of English letters, was the moment of Hopkins’s birth. Even so, and in 
spite of the valedictory sonnet by Bridges, 













































Go forth: amidst our chaffinch flock display 
Thy plumage of far wonder and heavenward flight! 





it was twelve years before a Second Edition was needed. This edition contained 
Bridges’s original notes, with an Appendix of Additional Poems, and a Critical 
Introduction by Mr. Charles Williams. It was reprinted five times between 
1931 and 1938 — a sure sign of gathering recognition. Like a launched ship, 
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this strange, intensely religious genius had, with increasing speed, entered th. 
waters of its destined life. 

Critics of the standing of the late Dr. Bridges and Mr. Charles Williams dp 
not lightly sponsor a poet’s work — and certainly not because of its difficulty in 
meaning or arbitrary looseness in syntax. Bridges was, of all men, fastidiously 
pure in diction, and one may sometimes denote the growl of annoyance in his 
notes upon Hopkins’s verse. It is a curious coincidence that Bridges should be 
one of two life-long friends (the other being Canon R. W. Dixon, know, 
to-day only for one or two conventional poems) who received specimens of his 
work from Hopkins and were aware of his unjque gifts and extreme innovation, 
Bridges — such a purist and authority on prosody — would not write a tribute 
with his tongue in his cheek; and if he spoke of his friend as having ‘plumage 
of far wonder and heavenward flight’, that should be displayed among ‘our 
chaffinch flock’? in 1918, when Hardy was yet to give «us his delightful ‘Late 
Lyrics’ and Bridges his own “Testament of Beauty’, to say nothing of the work 
of a host of younger men, the ordinary reader would be wise not to set aside 
Gerard Manley Hopkins too lightly — and especially if he is a religious reader, 
Hopkins was, from first to last, a Christian poet, loving the world God made 
and the family He redeemed, aspiring to the Vision of God about which 9 
many of us talk, and which so many have never really glimpsed. 

What, then, is the best way to get to the heart of this man? Without doubt, 
it is through such of his work as most swiftly and naturally commends itself to 
us. The verses that appear in the anthologies give a useful clue as to their type — 
a handful of lyrics and sonnets. Anthologists like Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
W. B. Yeats, Lord David Cecil, Humbert Wolfe and Harold Monro are most 
likely to praise what comes nearest to true greatness of verse, and, at the same 
time, can arrest the fancy and liking of the ordinary reader. In eight anthologies 
on my shelves I find twenty-two different poems by Hopkins — the largest 
number in any one book being, as one might expect, the nine selected by Lord 
David Cecil in’ his ‘Oxford Book of Christian Verse’. Of these twenty-two, 
The Starlight Night appears in five and Pied Beauty in four collections. Other 
favourites are The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo, Spring, The Candle Indoors, 
Felix Randal and God’s Grandeur. 

His sonnets come closest to the conventional form and are, probably on that 
account, the easiest to read. But they also reveal some of his peculiarities, 
while they are never untrue to what one can only call the unique voice of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, which rings, always recognizable in tone, though 
varying in power and pitch, different, as a true poet’s should be, from all other 
men’s singing. * 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 
It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck his rod? 
Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 
And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil; 
And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell; the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 
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And for all this, nature is never spent; 
There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 
And though the last lights off the black West went 
_ Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs — 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast, and with ah! bright wings. 
That sonnet, one of the favourites, is typical of his work. 

Hopkins reminds one of the great forces of Nature — the uprush from a vol- 
canic eruption, the cracking and heaving of ice in a thaw after long frost, the 
bursting out of a flooded river, carrying dams, banks and bridges before it. 
His language, which is essential for the revelation of his spirit, does not simply 
clothe it, so that he moves easily; it always gives one the sense of resistance as 
well as of expression. But if we miss the subtle pressure of this resistance, we 
shall also miss something of the revelation. There is tension here. Yes, that is 
the word; and it proceeds, as we shall see, from something essential in the man 
as priest as well as poet. The power is undeniable, and it is arresting, uplifting. 
He carries the reader with him irresistibly. Give him his chance to show him- 
self in the performance of his mission, let the diction suggest its own stress, and 
do not try to force a conventionality where it does not exist. This sonnet shows 
some of his originality of metaphor and simile. Men cannot but heed the dazzling 
light that makes them blink as a railway wagon jostles along in the sun- 
light, shaking its load of metal foil. As boys they have marvelled at the invinc- 
ible colours of the rainbow on a muddy street where oil has been crushed, 
whether from orange-peel or vehicles. Thus God will not be defeated. Such 
imagery arrests, fascinates, but only after long musing upon it does it unfold its 
wealth of alrhost unending possibility. It is the poetry of a man virile in his 
worshipping; and Hopkins is always a worshipper. 

This sonnet is also sufficient to reveal some of his own curious devices, though 
not the extreme limits of his technique. There is the repetition of a phrase, like 
hammer-beats, ‘have trod, have trod, have trod’ — the heaped-up internal 
rhymes, ‘seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil’. There are also hints of 
what can be most puzzling, even annoying, in others of his poems. He delights 
to leave out prepositions or relative pronouns, to use nouns as adjectives and 
adjectives as nouns, while articles, definite and indefinite, are discarded whole- 
sale. Dr. Bridges says that Hopkins could never easily understand what people 
found difficult in his method of writing. It is not an instance of work dashed off 
hurriedly, certainly not of pose, affectation or deliberate difficulty intended to 
impress the reader: he wrote for himself. 

It is outside our present purpose to discuss the technique deliberately chosen 
and developed by Hopkins. The reader who is sufficiently interested will find 
ample analysis and description in Bridges’s notes, Mr. Charles Williams’s Intro- 
duction and Hopkins’s own Preface to the MS. in the book kept by his friend, 
Robert Bridges: 

The poems in this book are written some in Running Rhythm the common rhythm 
in English use, some in Sprung Rhythm, and some in a mixture of the two. 

But there are all manner of devices, some of which are truly formidable, and 
they would be sufficiently daunting to prohibit the poet from gaining any 
audience, were it absolutely essential to master them. Hopkins contended that 

a 
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he was keeping close to the old, natural way of English verse as it may be found 
in Piers Plowman, and he claimed Greene as ‘being the last writer who can ly 
said to have recognized it’. 

Hopkins was a brilliant classical scholar, and, so far as I know, he was up. 
acquainted with Old English poetry in its Anglo-Saxon dress, except in the 
late medieval example, Piers Plowman. To anyone who has read The Dream of 
the Rood, The Seafarer or The Wanderer in the original, it will be apparent at once 
that there are definite affinities between this Victorian aesthete turned Jesuit 
and the rough warriors of the long ships and the Danish wars. He loves such 
irregularity of line, forceful compression, above all, alliteration, as they used, and 
he often uses a hyphenated coupling of two nouns, or a noun and adjective in 
some of his most effective lines. Thus, in Pied Beauty: 


Glory be to God for dappled things — 
For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pierced — fold, fallow, and plough; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 


Even though one may boggle at some of these phrases, the real lure and 
effectiveness of them will be apparent. I suppose broadcasting is as good a test 
as any one could devise of the possibility of a poet’s being understood at a first 
reading. In a recent programme Pied Beauty followed some smooth lyrical lines 
by Bridges, and I had the opportunity of questioning a lady who was listening. 
She found it quite possible to appreciate Hopkiris, though she was baffled a 
little by the multitude of pictures raised by his lines, which were previously 
unknown to her. ; 

Here, again, is his descriptive power, in two lines that hit off so much of 
what is finally untellable, the charm of Oxford: 

Towery city and branchy between towers; 


Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarméd, lark-charméd, rook-racked, river-rounded. 
(Duns Scotus’s Oxford) 


We conclude this peep at the usual difficulties of this writer, intermixed as 
they are with gripping words and lines, with the first three stanzas of The 
Bugler's First Communion: 


A bugler boy from barrack (it is over the hill 

There) — boy bugler, born, he tells me, of Irish 
Mother to an English sire (he 

Shares their best gifts surely, fall how things will). 


This very very day came down to us after a boon he on 
My late being there begged of me, overflowing 

Boon in my bestowing, 
Came, I say, this day to it — to a First Communion. 


Here he knelt then in regimental red. 

Forth Christ from cupboard fetched, how fain I of feet 
To his youngster take his treat! 

Low-latched in leaf-light housel his too huge godhead. 
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It is natural that Hopkins, like Browning, should be accused of being obscure. 
But both poets had clear vision of their own intention and sought to make their 
yerse adequate for all they deemed necessary. They are not so much obscure as 
difficult; and they are difficult because they expect other men’s minds (which 






S un- 
1 the § are not commonly so learned or apt as theirs) to leap to the significance of words 
am of § which to them are crystal clear. Hopkins thus joins the company of Donne, 





Milton, Browning, rather than that of Wordsworth, Tennyson and Bridges. 
It is idle to ask whether he could have achieved the same result with an alter- 






esuit 
such @ ation of his technique. We have to accept it, though we may see its faults as 
and @ well as its merits. Many articles and essays have been devoted to his work in the 





interests of purely literary criticism; but our quest is for the spirit of the man as 
it is revealed in his poetry. 

Apart from his verse, the Oxford University Press has published four volumes 
of his note-books and letters, as well as a life — “Gerard Manley Hopkins’, by 
G. F. Lahey, S.J. Recently another book has been published which is of very - 
great value — ‘Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet’, by John Pick (O.U.P. 
8s. 6d.). It is the best guide we know to the man and his work — and it is 
particularly illuminating regarding the course of his life as a Jesuit. Dr. Pick 
refuses to separate the poet from the priest or the priest from the poet: the one 
is the other. His discussions of his life and work as a priest are sensitive and 
sympathetic. One point, in particular, may be noticed now: it is that Dr. Pick 
recognizes the inevitable limitation that was put upon Hopkins as a poet. 
‘Gerard Manley Hopkins had not entered the Society of Jesus to be a poet.’ 
This limitation had itg effect upon his verse as well as causing restlessness in his 
life, we believe. A poet learns much by publishing his work. It is of the great- 
est importance that he should run the gauntlet of public criticism: he should 
see his own lines through other eyes and hear them as they fall on other men’s 
ears. Hopkins, with the exception of his two friends, Dixon and Bridges, was 
deprived of that necessary audience. But the spiritual pilgrimage of the man 
remains traceable, or, more accurately, the various elements in his soul that 
wrestled for the mastery. As compared with the lives of freer poets, his days 
were unadventurous. Dr. Pick is right: 
























There is really only one date in the life of Gerard Manley Hopkins that has any 
great significance. It is the great dividing point of his life. On one side is the un- 
formed youth, on the other is the Jesuit priest. On the one side is his early verse, on 
the other is his great poetry. In September, 1868, when Hopkins at the age of twenty- 
four entered the Jesuit novitiate, the entire direction of his life was changed. 


The 







Our interest is in the man after he had made this great decision. Little of his 
early verse has survived; but sufficient is available for us to discern the emergence 
or continuance in his personality of elements which would inevitably have 
developed, had he not become a priest. There is his passionate love of Nature, 
and, inextricably associated with it, his intense adoration of God, its Creator. 
All that, one recognizes, could have been ours through his poetry, had he never 
entered the Society of Jesus, had he remained an Anglican. But here Dr. Pick’s 
contention must again be recognized. It is wiser to consider this poetry as the 
work of a man who was an active priest of the Society than to bisect him into 
poet and priest, the former in spite of the latter. His priest’s work brought him 
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inspiration for some of his strongest, most sympathetic portrayals of labouring 
men stricken with suffering — most notably, that of Felix Randal — 


Felix Randal, the farrier, O he is dead then? my duty all ended, 
Who have watched his mould of man, big-boned and hardy-handsome 
Pining, pining. . . . 


This seeing the sick endears them to us, us too it endears. 
My tongue had taught thee comfort, touch had quenched thy tears, 
Thy tears that touched my heart, child, Felix, poor Felix Randal. 


This is deeply compassionate in a way very different from the kind of com. 
passion that must be part of every true poet’s equipment if he is to enter into 
human life in its dark moods. The minister of God is a father to his folk, and the 
instincts of fatherhood are called out continually, even though the sufferer 
may be twice ag old as the pastor who attends him. Weakness often drives 
back the soul into the perplexities of childhood; pain inflames the mind into 
ways comparable to a child’s resentments and sulkiness. It is then that God’s 
minister enters upon his most privileged, most difficult task — to comfort, 
exhort, counsel and fortify the sufferer. 

Apart from these elements, there is also the sense of conflict, suffering, 
triumph and trust in the soul of the poet. 

These four features, then, his love of Nature, his religious faculty, his special 
relationship to his fellows as priest, and the private spiritual conflict in his own 
deep interior life, make him a poet to be read and appreciated especially by 
those who themselves follow ‘the vocation of a fully religious life, using that 
term in its current, normal sense and not as a technical term applicable only 
to men and women under vows to various Catholic orders. 

It is not surprising that Hopkins was highly endowed with a sensuous equip- 
ment comparable to that of Keats, or that he felt so strongly the lure of the good 
earth and its teeming beauties. Had he not turned to verse, it is probable that 
he would have developed farther his very considerable skill and predilection for 
pictorial art. All his family traditions and tastes combined to foster this love of 
beauty and a desire for its expression. The portrait of Hopkins at the age of nine- 
teen, when he went up to Oxford, is in striking contrast with that of the Jesuit 
priest in his thirty-seventh year. Comparing the two, one sees how frank and 
expectant is the face of the boy. He seems to be confidently looking forward, 
though in the mouth, which is slightly open, and the chin, there is a suggestion 
of something effeminate or indulgent. Strength and determination are not 
noticeable. The face of the Jesuit is very different. It is without radiant joy, 
but it is a likeable face. Strength and determination are there — the unmis- 
takable fruit of hard spiritual discipline. In place of the boy’s expectancy 
there is a quizzical expression. Is it disappointment? Sadness looks out from 
his eyes. 

The likeness between Hopkins and the young Keats is very obvious as one 
_ reads verses that survive from his schooldays. There is too much luxuriance, 
colour, cloying sensuousness — but never anything that even borders upon the 
lure of unhealthiness in reference to sex. 

But at least as early as his undergraduate days, and before his move to the 
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Roman Communion, he eagerly adopted ascetical practice in his religion. 
Here are some of his resolutions: 

For Lent. No puddings on Sundays. No tea except if to keep me awake and then 
without sugar. Meat only once a day. No verses in Passion Week or on Fridays. Not 
to sit in armchair except can work no other way. Ash Wednesday and Good Friday 
bread and water. 

He was ready to take the measure of something which he, whatever we may 
say about it, recognized as a real foe. ‘No verses in Passion Week or on Fridays’ 
seems especially to reveal his dread of profane love overmastering the sacred. 

When Hopkins entered the Jesuit novitiate in 1868, he burnt his poetry. 
Then, after seven years, the death of five Franciscan nuns, exiles from Germany 
(How strangely modern it seems! ), in the wreck of the Deutschland, provoked 
him to song, with his superior’s approval. ‘I had long had haunting my ear the 
echo of a new rhythm which I now realized on paper.’ 

The great passionate love of Nature, of what is physical and delightful to 
him, is revealed in the poems written during the next two or three years: they 
are the favourites of the anthologists already named. Hopkins was in North 
Wales for some of this time, where he was always happy. There is exuberance 
in these lines not often to be discovered in English verse of a religious kind, a 
robust excitement, as in the sonnet, The Starlight Night (1877): 

Look at the stars! look, look up at the skies! 

O look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 
But though the voice is a man’s, it possesses. the peremptory delight of a child 
seeing stars for the first time. If, however, we pause to analyse his crowding . 
pictures, symbols, metaphors, we shall note an exactness of phrase and imagery 
which only long and acute observation could provide. There is such magni- 
ficent aptness in the comparison between the starlight night and 
Look! March-bloom, like on mealed-with-yellow sallows. 


Sallows in full flower do look mealy, and so does the star-filled sky very often. 
But suppose the reader has never come close enough to sallows to get his face 
and fingers yellow with their pollen which the wind puffs out like floury smoke? 
Hopkins is appealing to something which he assumes we all possess. Such 
poetry strikes the rock and brings out living water; but the water must be there, 
pressing and waiting to gush forth. 

This exactness of description came, perhaps, from his artist’s eye for shade, 
line, detail. “Thrush’s eggs look little low heavens.’ They do, for people who 
know .the difference between a thrush’s egg and a starling’s. Or, ‘the glassy 
pear-tree leaves and blooms’ — ‘glassy’ as the apple-tree is not; but the point 
escapes one’s. notice until the poet draws attention to it. Yet — here comes an- 
noying difficulty. Are ‘leaves and blooms’ two nouns or two verbs? — Apparently 
nouns, since the pronoun. ‘they’ is used regarding them. Then why not ‘pear- 
tree’s’, which would make all plain? He does play fast and loose with our 
tongue as no poet did before him, though many have followed in his steps. It 
is not, we repeat, carelessness; for his prose is quite straightforward in his letters 
and notes. 

It is an old story that passion for earthly beauty may conflict with spirituality, 
an old debate as to whether it is possible to be fully artistic without serving Pan 
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rather than Christ. Hopkins became extremely sensitive to this danger. ‘To 
what serves mortal beauty! — dangerous?’ It must lure to sin, or it must lead 
to worship in perception of ‘God’s better beauty, grace’. In these poems there 
is strong harmony between his faith and his instincts, his spiritual aspiration 
and his sensuous joy. Yet the sensuous power is such that it is not surprising 
that some modern critics have said he only saves his face as a priest by dragging 
in references or dedications to Christ. 

Dr. Pick’s exposition of the poet’s development as being synonymous with his 
growth as an eager follower of Loyola is nowhere more sincere and true than in 
his handling of such superficial criticism. ‘All these critics are amazed to find a 
Jesuit who can communicate the loveliness of God’s world with such haunting 
appreciation.’ That is finely said, though he mars it by continuing that these 
critics ‘may be said to be the victims of that puritanism which Monsignor 
Ronald Knox refers to as the Englishman’s substitute for asceticism’. Dr. Pick 
understands Hopkins well enough without invoking Monsignor Knox, who cer- 
tainly understands many things, though true puritanism may not be one of them, 

In all this work, as in all his life, Hopkins was consistently religious. Religious 
poetry of a masculine kind that reaches to heaven, yet is firmly rooted on earth, 
is none too plentiful, and that Hopkins wrote so much of it is one of the reasons 
for which we are profoundly thankful for him. He never rests in the creature, 
whether a veined violet or a granite mountain, but always sees in it a sign of 
the Creator. He never beholds the body without seeing the lamp of holiness 
alight within it. He takes the terms and vocabulary of the sanctuary out 
into the fields, and his religion has blowing through it a wind from the heath. 
It would be interesting in this respect to compare his use of Nature to that found 
in the work of Francis Thompson, his fellow Catholic. It is Thompson, the lay- 
man, who speaks much of Nature, but remains a cloistered soul. If he refers to 
the outer world, it is seen through a church window: if the fresh air comes in, 
it is soon touched with a fume, as of incense. Hopkins, however, the priest, is in 
direct touch with bird, flower or air: there is nothing inhibited or peculiar to 
his verse which might not have occurred in it, had he remained a layman, 
though admittedly a Catholic. It is the candid gaze at life of one who is being 
purified by the clear vision of God. 

His joy is greatest in what it is now the fashion to call the sacramental 
function of Nature. He was truly, as Dr. Pick has taken great pains to show, a 
Scotist. The great Duns was his life-long master from the day of his first dis- 
covery of him, as if he had himself been an undergraduate in the later Middle 
Ages and not a contemporary of Huxley and Darwin, whose theories touched 
him not at all. 

Apart from his delight in the world, his enthusiasm for the Virgin Mary is 
marked by a number of happy poems, of which the truest to his own genius is 
The Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air we breathe; and I cannot conceive 
any devout-minded man reading it without finding it suggestive and fruitful 
for his own inner life, though it may well be related to the Love of God in 
general rather than to the specific Catholic approach of the writer. 

Wild air, world-mothering air, 
Nestling me everywhere, 
That each eyelash or hair 
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Girdles; goes home betwixt 

The fleeciest, frailest-flixed 

Snowflake. .. . 

This air which, by life’s law, 

My lung must draw and draw 

Now but to breathe its praise, 

Minds me in many ways 

Of her who not only 

Gave God’s infinity 

Dwindled to infancy 

Welcome in womb and breast, 

Birth, milk and all the rest 

But mothers each new grace 

That does now reach our race — 

Mary Immaculate. .. . 

I say that we are wound 

With mercy round and round 

As if with air. ... 
The thought that remains with us is chiefly of God and of His infinite and 
eternal condescension. In this he was following his hero, Duns Scotus, the 
Franciscan champion of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception who, as 
Hopkins said, ‘Fired France for Mary without spot’. 

His compassion — we have already noticed it — was something that grew 
apace as his priestly function drew him into close touch with men of very differ- 
ent mould, the farrier, the navvy, the unemployed labourer, the bugler-boy. 
He yearned to help them as preacher; but the truth is, that Hopkins was not a 
great preacher. There are some pathetic acknowledgments of failure in that 
mighty office; but an increasing love, a pastoral affection for individuals, is 
traceable even though he knew that he would never be happy in parish work 
in Glasgow, Liverpool or any other industrial town. Was it, one questions, wis- 
dom to take such a man and plunge him for a few months into one town, then 
uproot him and place him in surroundings as congenial as Oxford, where he 
could certainly be among folk he could help and understand, only to transplant 
him again? That this galled him is sure, in spite of his unquestioning obedience. 
He wrote to Bridges: 

Permanence with us is ginger-bread permanence; cob-web, soapsuds, and frost- 
feathered permanence. J 

Hopkins had never been physically robust, and the life of the Jesuit, lived by 
such a convert as Hopkins was, would inevitably impose great strain upon him. 
No word of regret concerning his decision to join the Society is revealed to us in 
his letters; but as the years pass his sorrows mount, and the exuberance yields 
to grief — grief for others, but also grief for himself. He is brought face to face 
with squalor, with vice and sinful habit, with the grinding poverty that hid 
behind Victorian prosperity. 

Like many other Oxford men, he had early consulted Newman concerning 
the transference of his allegiance to Rome, and Newman had written to him 
after his decision to become a Jesuit: 

Don’t call ‘the Jesuit discipline’ hard; it will bring you to heaven. The Benedictines 
would not have suited you. . 
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With due respect to the great man, one can discern possible advantages in 
Benedictinism for a man of Hopkins’s temperament and gifts — particularly 
the advantage of a rooted home, society and work which would not have been 
so spasmodic and jerky. But it may well be that, wherever he went inside Catho. 
licism, he would have revealed the same sense of strain. It is well known that 
the convert often differs from those who have been natives of Catholicism. We 
have seen it with our own eyes in men whom once we knew as friends and col. 
leagues. They made their decision, and we must accept their honesty of con. 
viction no less than their obvious sacrifice. Whether they have obtained greater 
spiritual peace than they possessed before is not apparent; certainly we may 
not discern any increase of spirituality in them. 

“ Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., the Master of Campion Hall, Oxford, approaches 
this matter from the other side — that of one born into the Roman Communion, 
with the blood and manner of many former generations formative in his own 
life. Speaking of Hopkins, he says: : 

Quite possibly the fact that he was a convert and that he had been brought up in the 
atmosphere of rectitude which belongs so especially to Victorian religion, may help to 
account for some of the puzzles of his character. He was in sentiment and by educa- 
tion a thorough Victorian, and it was through this habit of mind a genius quite un- 
Victorian had to work. Other converts have exhibited the same unresolved tension. 
They have startled, and still startle the traditional Catholic by their inability to 
unbend. 

The picture of Newman, as well as that of Gerard Manley Hopkins, inevitably 
rises before us at those words. But it does seem strange, if Catholicism is all 
that they thought and hoped it would be, that the tension remains so fierce, 
and they go to their graves without freedom from it or obvious contentment. 
One has noticed this feature among one’s friends. There is a sunny way of 
life, of simple faith and beautiful spirituality among native-born Catholics, as 
there also is among Quakers and Methodists; but the converts to Rome do not 
reveal that they have passed into a more abundant life. Is it fair always to blame 
their pre-Catholic circumstances or parentage? Surely what is infallible should 
be able to remove what is merely due to human circumstance, 

Much of the compassion Hopkins genuinely felt and showed for people arose, 
I believe, from secret self-pity and gnawing disappointment. He had not 
come into abundant life, save when he was given the liberty of poetry. Yet that 
is not to say for one moment that he was not most deeply and truly Christian: 
it is to maintain that the context of his days and years was repressive and 
irritating. The last phase of his life especially is aptly described in three words 
which Dr. Pick uses as a chapter heading — ‘Dublin and Desolation’. 

Appointed as he was to the Chair of Greek in a University, it might have been 
expected that here, surely, the scholar, the priest and the poet would have been 
happily athome. But there was a treadmill of examination work to do— hundreds 
of papers to be marked, since the Royal University of Ireland was very largely 
a degree-granting institution; and though he enjoyed teaching small classes at 
University College, the burden of his work, added to increasing physical weak- 
nesses, caused him prodigious spiritual unrest and conflict. It is all to be 
discerned in his last, and finest sonnets. They are akin to Job’s protests in their 
honesty and dignity; and they are not to be read without deep reverence. 
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It is natural that any man who has felt the call of God and has given his man- 
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larly § hood to the service of the Church should look for harvests where he has sown. 
een BH Oncof the greatest perils besetting the life of the professedly religious is that which 
tho- from long-continued aridity in the personal life, accompanied by no 
that —@ outward signs of success in one’s work. To some extent the worker for God is 
We ff touched with the need of the artist, that he should have some appreciation. 





Even though we acknowledge that too great popularity may turn a man’s 
religion to idolatry of the worst kind, worship of his own position and success, 
yet it may generally be accepted as true that we proceed to our labours, old 
and new, all:the better when we are aware of their fruitfulness. 

Something of such aridity, frustration and disappointment preyed upon 
Hopkins. It is obvious in his verse. Yet he never wavered in his loyalty, never 
asked to be relieved. But in the privacy of his mind there were searching ques- 
tions which must be put, not to superiors of his Order, but to God Who made 
him, man and artist and priest. 

Von Hugel, in his paper on “The Life of Prayer’, remarks concerning Newman: 












I used to wonder, in my intercourse with John Henry Newman, how one so good, 
and who had made so many sacrifices to God, could be so depressing . . . I came to 
feel that Newman had never succeeded in surmounting his deeply predestinarian, Pur- 
itan, training; whilst Huvelin had nourished his soul, from boyhood upwards, on the 
Catholic spirituality as it flowered in St. Francis. 







It comes to this. You must not only be converted and be obedient to Rome; 
but to achieve a service which is perfect freedom and will give you bouyancy, 
you must contrive to be born into the right family which is Catholic already. It 
is not mere prejudice, I trust, which makes some of us prefer a doctrine of grace 
and a witness of the Spirit which enables all kinds and conditions of men to 
sing, and mean it, ‘My heart it doth dance at the sound of His Name’. A spirit 
so naturally religious as Hopkins should have achieved a triumph at least equal 
to that of Wesley’s preachers. 

Yet the best of us, as the least successful, must know something of the causes 
and moods which were productive of this dignified soul-utterance we find in 
the verse of Hopkins’s last period. He confesses his loneliness — the loneliness of 
a man quite bereft of earthly relatives who share his ideals: 














To seem the stranger lies my lot, my life 
Among strangers. Father and mother dear, 
Brothers and sisters are in Christ not near 

And he my peace my parting, sword and strife. 


England, that was altogether lovely to him, was denied: ‘I am in Ireland now’. 
It is this, and much more about which we can never learn the whole truth, 
which brings the darkness and the pang—not of the sinner in remorse, but of 
the good man frustrated. 

I wake and feel the fell of dark, not day ... where I say 

Hours I mean years, mean life. . . . : 

I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 

Bitter would have me taste .. . 
Again, crying out for Patience, ‘the hard thing but to pray, but to bid for, 
Patienc: is!’ 
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We hear our hearts grate on themselves: it kills 
To bruise them dearer. Yet the rebellious wills 
Of us we do bid God bend to him even so. 


His greatest sonnet is that which bears as its heading the famous first verse in the 
twelfth chapter of Jeremiah — ‘Justus quidem tu es, Domine, si disputem tecum’. 
It is the poet’s deepest cry, and it is the reiteration of the ancient agony con. 
cerning the hard lot of the righteous: 


Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend 

With thee; but, sir, so what I plead is just. 
Why do sinners’ ways prosper? And why must 
Disappointment all I endeavour end? 


Wert thou my enemy, O thou my friend, 

How wouldst thou worse, I wonder, than thou dost 
Defeat, thwart me? Oh, the sots and thralls of lust 
Do in spare hours more thrive than I that spend, 
Sir, life upon thy cause. 


No one can lightly read that protest, courageous, reverent and passionate, as its, 
with its realism both concerning the state of his own spiritual life and the ways of 
sin. It is the old, Hebraic complaint voiced in the speech of England. And 
then there comes, in contrast, the picture of his beloved Oxford. It is, in every 
word, authentic of those walks around Christchurch Meadows where the banks 
of the Cherwell harbour multitudes of white flowers and singing birds. 


See, banks and brakes 
Now, leaved how thick! laced they are again 
With fretty chervil, look, and fresh wind shakes 
Them; birds build — but not I build; no, but strain, 
Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work that wakes. 
Mine, O thou lord of life, send my roots rain. 


If ever spiritual aridity, poignant longing, memories that teased and hopes that 
promised only to disappoint, met in one Christian breast, this is its cry. Was he 
longing for the irrecoverable past, Oxford, and what might have been? Was 
it the simple cry for God — with whatever God might ordain as the price of His 
assuaging comfort? Of only one thing we can be certain. He was not what he 
thought himself, ‘Time’s eunuch’; for he has permanently enriched not only 
our poetry, but our means of worship and spiritual understanding. 
Haro tp S. Darsy 





TOLSTOY’S ‘WAR AND PEACE’ 


Ww” AND PEACE is certainly at the present time the most talked about 
and most highly praised of all novels. During the world war it has cast 
its spell upon thousands of readers of many countries who have read it for the 
first time, and has also revealed to old lovers of this book new signs of its 
amazing vitality and power. The eight broadcasts of the B.B.C., the issue 
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of a new edition, which only very partially met the public demand and 
was sold out on the day of issue, the references to its supreme greatness made 
by many in the pulpit and the press, and on the platform, the very many and 
unsuccessful demands for it at Public Libraries, reveal the flaming interest of 
this war age in this novel. In Great Britain and in the United States the 
demand for it exceeds by far the supply. In Russia the sections of the book 
dealing with the Battle of Borodino have been issued separately, and sold by 
the hundreds of thousands. The temporary reason for this is obvious, for history 
has been repeating itself. Moscow, Smolensk, and many other places which 
figure large in War and Peace are central to the news of the world war: the 
bravery and indomitable spirit of the Russian people of 1812 shine now with 
the same glory: the conquering army of Napoleonic days is swept back by the 
Russian Army, as to-day the German Army has been hurled back by the 
Russians under the leadership of Premier Stalin. The Russian epic of yesterday 
is their epic of to-day. War and Peace is a salute to Russia, and as we read the 
story we live through the travail and triumph of Russia of two eras. 

The determining factor to-day, as then, is that Tolstoy calls X — the spirit 
of a people. The parallels between 1812 and now are so many that when 
reading the book we forget the gap of more than a century, and the story 
which tells of Napoleon and Alexander becomes the tale of Stalin and Hitler. 
There is the defeat of the Russians, the ghastly carnage, the wide rolling terri- 
tory, the burning of their supplies to prevent the enemy securing them, the 
battles in the snow — then the swift revival, the surprising turn of the tide, the 
retreat of the foe, the guerrilla war of the peasants. The tale of the yesterday 
of 1812 is in so many ways the story of to-day. We are all eager to know more 
of the people of this wide-stretching and mysterious land. War and Peace 
answers this desire more swiftly than any other book. Reasons of war, the fact 
that Russia is our ally, the epic of the Russia of to-day, give to this book a 
timeliness which to some degree accounts for its present pre-eminence. 

These are some of the surface reasons for its present popularity, but we wish 
to write of its eternal greatness. It is now a cliché to say that it is the greatest 
of all novels. It is certainly not the most perfect in form of all novels — there 
is too much philosophizing for that. It was written before Tolstoy’s ‘con- 
version’, before he became pre-eminently a teacher and preacher. Nevertheless, 
at times the pulpit is too conspicuous, and the artist sometimes slips into the 
background and the propagandist takes his place—but that cannot take away 
from its greatness. It is great because of the vastness of its stretches of time and 
space, and the way in which Tolstoy brings to his gigantic theme his amazing 
range of gifts—his vitality, his eyes and ears which hear so clearly and see so 
4 vividly, his variety of interests, his knowledge of the soul, his objectivity, his 
rich humanity, and his deep compassion. Aylmer Maude in his Life of Tolstoy 
aptly quotes on the title page these words from Dryden: 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

It took Tolstoy six years to write this book of about 600,000 words, and he 
had lived it all before he wrote it. Turgenev said of War and Peace: 

There are things in it that are unbearable and things that are wonderful; 
and the wonderful things (they predominate) are so magnificently good 
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that we have never had anything better written by anybody, and it is doubtf 

whether anything as good has been written.* 

We think that there is no greatest novel in the world, for one star differey 
from another star in glory. We are, however, convinced that there is no great, 
novel than War and Peace. We have read it twice in the last six months, ap; 
we know that the more one reads it, and the more careful study we give to ; 
the more increases our realization of the greatness of this marvellous book 
The words are true for us: 


And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder grew. 


To the English reader the book is not without its difficulties. The Russia 
threefold names are confusing to us, and despite the lucid clarity of Tolstoy 
it is sometimes difficult for us to keep pace with the rapidity of movement an 
the swift changes of this novel. Someone has said rightly that ‘the reading , 


War and Peace is like climbing a mountain. It is at first difficult travelling, by 


the further one journeys, the greater is the view’. But the difficulties are minor 
the rewards are a thousand times worth the journey. The marvel is that in 
canvas so large and crowded with such detail, everything is so vividly and 
coherently painted. 
It is the work of a supreme artist. It is an almost incredible thing that » 

much life can come to us through a translation. Professor Gilbert Murra 
says: “The wonder to me has always been how Tolstoy contrived to make such 
a tremendous and characteristic impression through such an opaque and 
distorting medium as the average Anglo-American translation’.* But we must 
remember what vigorous, abounding life there was in the writer. He is in it 
the book pulsates and throbs with his vibrant vitality. He wrote the book in 
six years — 1863-9 — beginning it when he was thirty-five years old. It wa 
written by a man of titanic vitality in the noonday of his gigantic vigour. 
Virginia Sackville-West says: “The whole secret of Tolstoy’s supremacy as a 
novelist lies in one word — intensity. Whatever he felt, saw, undertook, or 
recorded, he experienced with a maximum of intensity difficult for an English 
mind (perhaps for any non-Russian mind) to appreciate.’* We have realized 
this flame of intensity in reading War and Peace, even in the worst translation, 
much more in the excellent translation of Louise and Aylmer Maude. How 
much greater it must be in the Russian language! We do not agree with the 
words — ‘the whole secret of Tolstoy’s supremacy as a novelist lies in one word — 
intensity’, but it is certainly a large part of that secret. 

Tolstoy does not pull the strings and make puppets perform strange and 
grotesque jerkings — his characters are alive — compact of flesh and blood. 
He does not place them in a room, as one would fix marionettes. They walk 
in with their distinctive gait. Many a time while reading War and Peace we 
have been one of the company in that story, and have looked round to watch’ 
someone entering into the room. Tolstoy can transport you into the midst of 
the situation he describes. Lately, while reading his description of the snow- 
storm in Master and Man, there was a knock at the front door. We went tose 
who was there, and on opening the door were bewildered to find that there 


1 Aylmer Maude, Life of Tolstoy, Vol. 1, p. 311. (Oxford University Press, Centenary Edition). 
Ibid p. 472. * Ibid 1, p. 441. 
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1G were no signs outside of the snowstorm. No writer has to a greater degree 


this power of making you a part of that which he is describing. Again and 
again he performs this artistic miracle in War and Peace. It tells of his intensity, 


"§ but also of his great artistry. His characters are alive. He waves his Prospero’s 


wand, and we are not looking at the cold print which records conversations, 
but we hear the very tones and accents of some living person who is speaking. 
We do not read the speech, we overhear the talk. 

Tolstoy says, ‘I must work like a pianist’. E. M. Forster rightly says, ‘War and 
Peace leaves behind it an effect like music—great chords begin to sound’.* 
That is what Tolstoy does — he brings to War and Peace music and movement. 
He is artist and musician: he paints pictures and plays sonatas. How musically 
he describes a Wood in Spring — we see the magic light falling upon the varying 
hues of green, and hear the first fine careless rapture of the birds. The wood 
is alive. We know that the sap is flowing in the trees. Prince Andrew is amidst 
the trees, and wonder of wonders, we also are rejoicing with him in the miracle 
of spring. Tolstoy does not reveal this transporting power of his art rarely, but 
often. He wafts us to the window, out of which Natasha is leaning, thrilled 
on a spring night by the beauty and the white wonder of the moonlit garden. 
We can hear her say: 

.“Do just come and see what a moon! I feel like sitting down on my heels, 
putting my arms round my knees like this, straining tight, as tight as possible, 
and flying away! Like this.. .’. 

The spring is made more fresh and beautiful by the presence of the young 
Natasha. We not only see the scene, we also feel it. In his most remarkable 

es in War and Peace, he reveals what he says so immensely influences him 
in the biblical story of Joseph — ‘brevity, simplicity, and sincerity’. 

In all the greatest scenes we are near to the happening — never distant from 
it. When Prince Andrew is wounded at Austerlitz, we are by his side. We 
stand on that battlefield and see and feel the horror and hellishness of war. 
It calls so dramatically and with such trumpet tones for the outlawing of war. 
Tolstoy makes us walk through that hospital, visited by Nicholas Rostov, 
where the wounded are huddled together, where typhus rages, and death 
claims so many victims. It is so vividly described that the reeking stench of the 
place almost suffocates us, and we fear not only that Nicholas may contract 
typhus, but also lest the plague may claim us. When he describes the hunt, 
we see the hounds straining at the leash, we hear their wild yelpings as they 
chase the wolf; we feel the thrill and terror of it. We are there. Tolstoy once 
described to Turgenev the feelings of an old horse, which they saw grazing in 
a meadow, when they were walking in the country, and did it so convincingly 
that Turgenev remarked to Tolstoy, ‘I am sure you must have once been a horse 
yourself’.* He possessed to a supreme degree that rare gift of getting inside a 
person and a situation. To use his own lovely phrase, he ‘sees through with 
love’. His characters are vibrantly and tinglingly alive. When he was specially . 
satisfied with his writing of War and Peace, on returning from his study he would 
say to his family, “To-day I left a bit of my life in the inkpot’.* The secret of 
the vitality of War and Peace is revealed in that saying. 

1 2 
; E. M. ttn tgeeg Tle fg -. ‘Fadl Rieu’ ao “— x of Tolstoy, p. 179. 
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His dramatis personae speak and act in character. Amidst all the changes of 
time and place Prince Andrew is always Prince Andrew and Pierre is alway, 
Pierre; Natasha is always Natasha, and Countess Mary is always Countes 
Mary. How wide a range of characters he portrays, and with what an unerrj 
touch! He was amidst all the many changes of his life ever a child, and knew 
intimately that kingdom. Surely there have never been children more per. 
fectly limned. We romp in the nursery with the youngsters of the Rostoy 
family, Natasha, Sonya, Nicholas, and the very young Petya. We also grow 
up with them. No writer has more naturally shown the growth of his characters, 
Here Tolstoy reveals one of his greatest gifts. We first see the child Natasha 
with her sparkling gaiety rushing into the room with a doll in her arms. We 
are captured by her irresistible witchery and by her unconventional vitality, 
Later we watch her at her first ball, and can look right into her eager and 
fluttering heart; we feel the flame of love which comes to her when Prince 
Andrew tells of his love for her. Later we see her temporarily broken and 
crushed by life’s betrayals and her perilous charm. Then new life rises in her 
as she loves and serves her mother in her bereavement. We see her at the close 
of War and Peace a wife, a mother of three children, domesticated — so changed 
by the years, but still Natasha. We have watched her grow up ‘from the days 
when she was a child to the time when her children are gathered about her. 

War and Peace deals with a period of time which covers fifteen years, and 
many of the characters who were introduced at the beginning are with us at 
the end of the story, and they all grow with the years. 

Tolstoy’s art is the art which conceals art, and it also conceals the signs of 
the long and wearying toil which he gave to the writing of War and Peace. 
In 1864 he wrote to his great friend, the poet Fet: 
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I am in the dumps and am writing nothing, but work painfully. You 
cannot imagine how hard I find the preliminary labour of ploughing deep 
the field in which I must sow. To consider and reconsider all that may 
happen to all the future characters in the very large work I am preparing, 
and to weigh millions of possible combinations to select from among 
them a millionth part, is terribly difficult. And that is what I am doing.’! 


What patient and detailed toil, as well as intense energy, he brought to his 
task! He read voraciously the library of books which had been published 
about the period of 1805-1820, by writers of Russia, France, and other nations, 
searched the archives of the period, spending days at the Museum in Moscow 
studying books and manuscripts relating to the time of Alexander I; inter- 
viewed old soldiers who had survived, and listened to the memories of many 
others — and visited the battle field of Borodino, in order that he might 
accurately as well as vividly describe that battle. He certainly brought to 


pass what he prophesied about it. — ‘If God grants health and peace, I shall | 


give such a picture of the battle of Borodino as has never yet been done’.' 

He realized the difficulties of the opening introductory part of a long novel, 

but knew that War and Peace was his great task, and would be his supreme 

achievement. He writes, when the first part of War and Peace was about to be 

published: ‘All I have printed hitherto I consider but a trial of my pen; what 
1 Aylmer Maude, Life of Tolstoy, Vol. 1, p. 298. * Paul Birukoff, Life of Tolstoy, p. 73 
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| am now printing, though it pleases me better than my former work, still 
seems weak, as an Introduction must be. But what follows will be — tre- 
mendous!!!’ That is what this book is — tremendous — with three exclamation 
marks. In this great task of his he fainted not, neither grew weary. There is 
not a trace of the tiredness of the writer in the whole of his novel. He belongs 
to a small band of great artists. What Michelangelo was as sculptor and 
painter, Tolstoy was as a writer. Both brought fiery energy to their task — 
both toiled terribly, both demanded vast space in which to do their work. Michel- 
angelo asked for his wide canvas in the Sistine Chapel, with its spacious 
ceilings, and for chisel as well as paint-brush. Tolstoy demanded fifteen years 
of momentous history, and its story of both the battlefield and the home. Both 
asked for the seemingly impossible task, and both triumphed. 

How rightly is the book named War and Peace, for it tells of years of war, and 
also of years of peacé-” The more we read this book, the more we realize how 
skilfully To the balance betwixt the domestic and national side of 
life. As soon as there is any danger of the lowering of interest through the too 
lengthy dwelling upon thé war séctions, he switches the scene to the salons of 
Moscow or St. Petersburg, or to the town and country homes of the Bolkonskis 
or the Rostovs. Even in the war scenes he makes us conscious of the interplay 
of the battlefield and the home. On the battlefield of Austerlitz Prince Andrew 
catches glimpses of the scenery and of his loved ones of ‘Bald Hills’, his home in’ 
Russia. He recalls its fields, its streams, and the many tender memories 
associated with it. Tolstoy changes his tempo with all the skill of a great 
musician. He masses his facts, and holds our interest by the kaleidoscopic 
swift change of pictures. By the variety of scene and story, shot through with 
vitality, he holds us captive. 

In reading War and Peace we are_often reminded of Homer’s Iliad and The 
Odyssey — For each of these works he had an imménse—admiration.—Both 
Homer and Tolstoy tell of heroes, both write of the clash of battle, and of seen 
and unseen forces, It is true that Homer never sings of Tolstoy’s chief hero — 
the people._ There is, however, the same simplicity in the telling of a tale, 
the same timeless note; and both are tales of War and Peace. We find in Homer 
and Tolstoy the same fertility of illustration — both use the simile with perfect 
ease and aptness. This fecundity in simile is secn at its highest only in a few. 
Homer and Tolstoy stand in that select band. How unforgettable are Tolstoy’s 
similes. He says that to study Napoleon in his days of retreat ‘is like studying 
the dying leaps and shudders of a mortally wounded animal’. He says of these 
days of defeat: 


During the whole of that period, Napoleon, who seems to us to have been 
the leader of all these movements — as the figurehead of a ship may seem 
to a savage to guide the vessel — acted like a child who, holding a couple 
of strings inside a carriage, thinks he is driving it. 

How apt and vivid is the following simile: 

The mining of the Kremlin only helped towards fulfilling Napoleon’s 
wish that it should be blown up when he left Moscow — as a child wants the 
floor on which he has hurt himself to be beaten. 


1 Aylmer Maude, Life of Tolstoy, Vol. 1, p. 300. 
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We have space only to quote one more of his many striking similes, which jp 

War and Peace are so apt and so skilfully used. He is telling of the looting of tl , 
Moscow by the French, and shows how it brought disaster to them, and say 

they were: 


Like a monkey which puts its paw into the narrow neck of a jug, and 
having seized a handful of nuts will not open its fist for fear of losing what it 
holds, and therefore perishes, the French when they left Moscow had 
inevitably to perish because they carried their loot with them. 


Tolstoy could have rightly headed War and Peace with the words with which 
Bunyan prefixed The Pilgrim’s Progress: ‘I have used similitudes.’ 

In War and Peace Tolstoy not only creates characters to whom he has given 
immortality, but also paints scenes so vividly that they remain as unfadi 
pictures in our mind. There are dozens of such scenes in this novel. We will 
mention a few of them. Prince Andrew has been brutally wronged by Anatole 
Kuragin, and fiercely desires to be revenged. He is mortally wounded at 
Borodino, and taken to a field dressing station. There he sees a wounded 
officer, whose leg has just been amputated. It is Anatole — the man upon whom 
he has vowed to wreak his vengeance. Suffering and love have cleansed 
Prince Andrew’s eyes. He sees him now, not as an enemy who has wronged § 
chim, but as a brother who suffers. ‘He remembered everything, and ecstatic 

pity and love for that man overflowed his happy heart’. 
| What tender loveliness there is in the scene where Natasha, after her estrange- 


? 


| ment from Prince Andrew, visits him when he is dying, and kneeling before 
| him says with passionate love: 


‘Forgive me’, she whispered, raising her head and glancing at him. ‘Forgive 
me’. ‘I love you’, said Prince Andrew. ‘Forgive!’ (said Natasha). ‘Forgive 
what?’ he asked. ‘Forgive me for what I ha-ve do-ne’, faltered Natasha ina 
scarcely audible broken whisper, and began kissing his hand more rapidly, 
just touching it with her lips. ‘I love you more, better than before’, said 
Prince Andrew lifting her face with his hands, so as to look into her eyes. 


| We place that scene side by side with one of the greatest and most tender of 
| Shakespeare’ s scenes — the one in which King Lear and Cordelia find in Love 
| the healing of all sorrows, and the treasure of peace. It is great enough to 
stand that supreme test. 

With what consummate art Tolstoy paints the picture of the old Russian 
Commander-in-Chief, Kutuzov. We can hear him saying, ‘Patience and time 
are my warriors, my champions’. We see him, when the news of Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow is reported to him; we watch him as he turned 


to the corner darkened by the icons that hung there. ‘O Lord, my Creator, 
Thou hast heard our prayer’, said he in a tremulous voice with folded 
hands — ‘Russia is saved! I thank Thee O Lord’ — and he wept. 


What high praise Tolstoy gives to the peasant soldiers, and how enthusiastically 
he sings his song of grateful homage to their patience and courage. He believes 
that they, by their enduring bravery, were the conquerors of Napoleon. 
Tolstoy shows not only their courage, their capacity for suffering, but also their 
tender humanity. Of all the great characters in the book none claims our love 
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nd admiration more fully than that son of the wide steppes of Russia, the 

asant-soldier, Platon Karataev, whom neither battle, prison nor death can 
conquer. 

Wer and Peace tells of wide stretches of time and space. There is the sky in it — 
the eternal sky. Dostoevski makes one of his characters say — ‘One cannot 
exist in prison without God’. We: find the same message in War and Peace. 
Tolstoy knows that life without God is desolating. He describes himself, when 
he says that ‘Countess Mary’s soul always strove towards the infinite, the eternal, 
and the absolute’. She is a woman of a deep faith, and says: ‘that in these 
days it would be hard to live without faith’. Pierre replies, speaking to Coun- 
tess Mary who has been bereaved of her brother, in the presence of Natasha 
who has lost her lover — ‘Only one who believes there is a God ruling us can 
bear a loss such as hers and .. . yours’. 

How eternal is that scene which shows to us Prince Andrew lying wounded 
on the field of the battle of Austerlitz. He looks up at the sky, and suddenly 


he sees. 


Above him there was nothing but the sky. ‘How quiet, peaceful and 
solemn’ thought Prince Andrew. ‘How was it I did not see that lofty 
sky before. How happy I am to have found it at last. All is vanity, all 
falsehood, except that infinite sky. There is nothing, nothing but that, 
... thank God. 


When Napoleon with his entourage pass by, and speak of him: 


He knew it was Napoleon — his hero — but at that moment Napoleon 
seemed to him such a small insignificent creature compared with what was 
passing now between himself and that lofty infinite sky with the clouds 
flying over it. 

This scene is a vivid illustration of Newman’s saying — ‘One glimpse of Eternity 
makes everything else look trivial’. 

Tolstoy says of Pierre — ‘Everything seemed to him insignificant in compari- 
son with Eternity’. When Pierre is a prisoner on the march with the retreating 
French, he breaks out into laughter, for he realizes how ridiculous it is that he 
can be reckoned a prisoner when Eternity is within him. 


‘Ha-ha-ha’ laughed Pierre. And he said aloud to himself — ‘They took 
me and shut me up. They hold me captive. What, me? Me? My immortal 
soul? Ha-ha-ha! Ha-ha-ha’. 


That laugh is the most victorious laugh known to us in literature. It is Tol- 
stoy’s laugh (for Pierre is, to a large degree, Tolstoy). It is the laugh of the man 
of faith who knows that in the night the stars still shine, and that nothing can 
separate us from the Love of God. 


War and Peace is a story of fifteen years 1805-1820. It is a tale of a few families 
and of a nation and its people: but its message is for all the centuries and for all 
the continents. It is a great drama which, by its terror and pity, purifies the 

assions. It reveals not only tremendous dramatic power, amazing artistry, 
tingling vitality, but also a healing tenderness, a spacious tolerance, a fierce 
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hatred of cruelty and injustice, and a love that never faileth. The eternitig 
suffuse this tale of time with wondrous white light. The readers of War an 
Peace can say of many of its noblest scenes: 

I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 

All calm, as it was bright. 


And that Eternity is — Love. 
W. BarpsLey Brasy 


The author and editor are indebted to The Oxford University Press fy 
permission to quote from the translation of War and Peace by Louise ang 
Aylmer Maude, World Classics Edition. 





CAROLINE RHYS DAVIDS—THE WOMAN AND 
HER WORK 


AST summer, in a private chapel at Reigate, I met with a company of the 

friends of Caroline Rhys Davids, gathered to pay the last tribute to the 
personality which had laid us all under its spell. She had lived intensely t 
the last, at work right up to the moment when the call came without warning, 
and she laid down her body and her task together. The service which I read 
was in the main that employed by our own church, yet amongst the company 
were not only Christians but Buddhists, agnostics, spiritualists, and men and 
women whose creed was of their own making. That mixed assembly was typical 
of the mind of Mrs. Rhys Davids herself. She was the first British scholar, per- 
haps the first in all Europe, in her knowledge of Buddhism, yet she was neither 
Buddhist nor orthodox Christian in her beliefs. In heart and spirit, life and 
character, she was Christian, and she loved good wherever she found it, and 
sought truth with that zeal which few can join as she could with impartiality of 
judgment. 

The story of her life work is inseparably linked with that of the notable 
orientalist whom she married. Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, a young Welsh bar- 
rister, went to Ceylon in the heyday of the Victorian period with a Celtic 
religious temperament, and a deep interest in religion, but with a mind un- 
settled by the bitter controversy that raged round Darwin’s theories. In Ceylon 
he met with Buddhism, a creed at low ebb intellectually and morally, almost 
unknown to European scholars. Few even of the Buddhist monks knew the lar- 
guage of their sacred books— Pali. It may well have been with a sense of relief 
that Dr. Rhys Davids turned from the religious struggles at home to the quest 
of this great and unexplored creed of Asia. He founded the Pali Text Society 
in the hope that ‘some of that passionate patience with which older and well-wom 
studies are pursued may soon be diverted to this most promising field’. That 
hope was fulfilled. British and German scholars were drawn to share in the 
quest, and Buddhist monks began to take fresh interest in the story of their own 
faith. The outlines of the teaching of Gotama the Buddha were picked up from 
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the dust left by the passing of the centuries. The sealed books were opened and 
read. 

Meanwhile an English girl, fifteen years junior to Dr. Rhys Davids, Caroline 
Augusta Foley, daughter of an Anglican clergyman, was becoming keenly 
interested in social and political issues. She worked for various women’s and 
children’s societies and on the staff of the Economic Journal. She threw herself 
with enthusiasm into the Women’s Suffrage Movement. When Dr. Rhys 
Davids returned to this country as secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
to lecture in London, Miss Foley was his pupil. Interest ripened into love, and 
the pair were married in 1894 and began co-operation in the work of the Pali 
Text Society and in Buddhist studies in general. Dr. Rhys Davids became pro- 
fessor of the Comparative Study of Religions at Manchester University in 1904. 
By this time Mrs. Rhys Davids had begun to make her own contribution to the 
subject also. She was appointed lecturer on Indian philosophy at Manchester 
in 1910, and in 1917 took up the post at the School of Oriental Studies in the 
University of London which she held till 1933. Two great sorrows marked 
these years, the loss of her only son, an airman, in action in 1917, and the death 
of Professor Rhys Davids in 1922: During all the latter portion of her life Mrs. 
Rhys Davids resided at Chipstead with her two daughters, and continued the 
work of the Pali Text Society, contributing also a constant stream of books, 
reviews, lectures and speeches right up to her death, at the age of 84, in 1942. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids—she seldom used the title which her D.Litt permitted her — 
was no mere academic. She possessed keen judgment and shrewd insight. 
Her interests were never circumscribed by her work. She was a keen golfer and 
alpinist. Her views upon life and men were always of interest. She was vitality 
embodied, and into al] that she took up she threw herself with enthusiasm. Yet 
she was never able to express herself sufficiently popularly to gain the attention 
of the ordinary student unacquainted with Pali. It was difficult for her to realize 
the difference between her mind, full of Pali idiom, and that of the hearer or 
reader to whom Pali meant nothing. Had she been better able to put her views 
in clearer expression, her arresting theory of the origins of Buddhism would 
have been far more widely known than it is. Those who had the privilege of 
discussing the issues involved with Mrs. Rhys Davids personally, found it hard 
to be sceptical. As a University professor, well versed in Orientalism, wrote to 
me, ‘Perhaps if I had come under,the spell of her personality, I should have 
been prepared to accept her views against all comers’. 

A remarkable proof of the vitality of the mind of Mrs. Rhys Davids lies in the 
fact that the theories by which she will always be remembered were adopted in 
the last period of her life when she had passed the mark of ‘three-score years 
and ten’. In 1912 she had issued a volume on Buddhism in the Home University 
Library which she was satisfied to reprint in 1924. But in 1934 she issued another 
volume in the same series which made its predecessor obsolete, and in which she 
repudiated many of the views she had previously held. Her close and continued 
study of the Pali texts had convinced her that the traditional interpretation of 
Gotama’s teaching. was a misinterpretation. It became the passion of her life 
to right the wrong done to the great Indian sage. She wrote book after book to 
continue and clench her argument. When I asked her why she could. not rest 
contented with what she had already written, she replied that she was now an 
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octogenarian and every book seemed likely to be her ‘swan-song’. But she 
added that while her mind worked and her pen moved she was bound to go 
on in the hope that before she died her case would be accepted by the world’s 
authorities on Buddhism, and the true character of the teaching of Gotama 
revealed. : 

It is generally accepted that Buddhism teaches that there is no soul in man 
but only an aggregate of qualities which by the law of karma re-form after death 
to create another being. In the QUESTIONS OF MILINDA a number of character. 
istically Eastern similes are used to indicate this. A lamp lit from another lamp 
is the successor of the flame from which it. was kindled, but there is no lamp 
‘soul’ to pass on. The pail of milk to-day becomes a pail of curds to-morrow, the 
two pails are unlike, but the latter is the successor of the former, because certain 
qualities in the milk have the inherent power of forming curds. Thus it is said, 
one mind-and-body ends at death, another appears, not that which has gone 
but nevertheless the necessary sequel to it. In such a process the idea of a soul 
which transmigrates from one existence to another is declared to be needless, 

This is the teaching which holds in Ceylon, Burma, and elsewhere to-day, 
the teaching described in the textbooks on Buddhism. Mrs. Rhys Davids at 
first accepted it as original Buddhism. But as she continued her study of the 
Pali roots of the words translated so as to support the teaching, she began to 
doubt if it was original at all. The Pali texts date from 300 years after the 
death of the Buddha. Mrs. Rhys Davids came to believe that the Pali tradition 
was a ‘tradition of the elders’ and that to seek in the sacred books, the Pitakas, 
for original Buddhism was to begin 300 years too late. By that time only a few 
fragments, overlaid by the monkish interpretations, survived. It became her 
life’s desire to seek and to interpret these original teachings. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids’s contentions as to the original teaching can be considered 
from two sides. One is the meaning of Pali words. Pali is a language exclusively 
belonging to the sacred books of the ‘Hinayana’, sometimes called rather 
inaccurately the ‘Southern’ school of Buddhism, that of Ceylon and Burma in 
particular. It is not spoken anywhere, and never was the tongue of any people, 
though its basis is found in the dialects of those parts in India which were the 
earliest homes of Buddhism. It is now the possession of the monks alone, save 
for the Western scholars who have done so much to revive the study of Pali. 
These experts alone can judge one side of Mrs. Rhys Davids’s arguments. There 
is, however, another side which is psychological and can be appreciated by all 
those who have some knowledge of the development of religious tradition in 
other lands, and who also have some knowledge of the principles of Indian 
thought 500 years before Christ or indeed of the prevailing tenor of Indian 
thought throughout its whole development. This approach to the question is 
far from being unimportant. 

It is obvious, for example, that any translator is influenced in the meaning he 
selects for a word by what he knows of the ways of thought amongst those who 
used the word. To-the ordinary Christian the exhortation ‘Worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness’ bears a meaning coloured by the New Testament idea 
of holiness. But every Old Testament scholar knows that the word in the 
original which is translated holiness did not bear the Christian meaning of 
holiness inwardly, but referred to the apparel or ornaments used on sacred 
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gecasions. In a similar way it is quite probable that the original meaning of the 
words of Gotama would, at least in some cases, be changed by the influence of 
subsequently developed tradition. Christianity had moved a long way from 
the simplicity of the Galilean gospel in the first 300 years of its development. 
The Nicene Creed of A.D. 325 can scarcely claim to be an expression of the 
teaching of the Synoptic gospels alone. There is, therefore, a psychological 
probability that within 300 years, especially in a system like Buddhism which 
has always been marked by easy-going tolerance in its doctrines, that the 
original words came to bear other meaning than that given them by the 
Master, Gotama. 

He that hath a Gospel, 

For all earth to own — 

Though he etch it on the steel, 

Or carve it on the stone — 

Not to be misdoubted 

Through the after-days — 

It is His Disciple 

Shall read it many ways. 


The pivot upon which Mrs. Rhys Davids’s interpretation of Buddhism turned 
was, as she was fond of putting it, whether the traditions made a ‘More’ or a 
‘Less’ of the original conception. She was convinced that the influence of the 
monasteries had made for a ‘Less’. This seems probable when we recollect that 
monastic life breaks all human relationships save that of teacher and pupil and 
that between friends, and even these must exist only within the small community 
of the monastery. That makes for a ‘Less’ in life, which in turn makes for a 
‘Less’ in doctrine. When men forsake the world for a celibate and separated 
existence, they are likely to justify their choice by asserting the evil of the world 
and the blessedness of the monastery which is their city of refuge from that evil. 
Christian monks are often found affirming the evils of existence as emphatically 
as do the Buddhist texts. The psychological reason is the same in both cases. 

If then it is likely that corruption entered and the original teaching decayed, 
to what extent can we hope to rescue the original idea from the mass of tradition 
imposed upon it? The critical and linguistic skill of Mrs. Rhys Davids made 
out a strong case for the selection of certain fragments as representing the 
original. In these, if we forget the usual translations, there is often strong 
evidence for a much more positive gospel than is ever credited to Gotama. He 
rejected, it is true, the idea of a static soul, an unalterable something which 
made the man what he was. In its place he set forth the idea of man as a be- 
coming rather than a being. Mrs. Rhys Davids contended that endless con- 
fusion had been caused by translating which employed the word ‘being’ when 
it should have been ‘becoming’. Gotama said that the Man was to be identified 








neither with his body or his mind. What he meant was that the Man was a 
‘More’ than body and mind put together. These are the instruments of the 
essential Self or Man, which is actually the immanent God-idea struggling 
to express itself as a ‘More’, as what it actually is by its very nature. 

The dullness of the disciples outlook wholly dimmed this idea. They ‘took it 
to mean that since Man is neither body nor mind, there is no permanent 
principle within but only a process which, like a spark, appears, goes out and 
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reappears without any subsisting identity. Indian thought was fully aware of 
the idea that physical existence was a delusion, and so it was easy to assume 
that the soul might be as unreal as the body. If Mrs. Rhys Davids’s reading of 
the fragments is right, the no-soul doctrine is a corruption of what was in effect 
a very high conception of the spirituality of man. It is equally probable that 
the conception of Nibbana, or to use the more familiar form Nirvana, which to 
Europeans signifies nothingness, an annihilation, was a ‘Less’ by reason of the 
disciples’ inability to grasp the true significance of the idea. In none of the 
texts is it necessary to translate it by ‘annihilation’ and in some this rendering 
gives no sense. Moreover, even now amongst Buddhists this interpretation js 
by no means the only one. It is much more likely that the original significance 
was nearer to that expressed by the word ‘consummation’, however undefined 
that consummation was. 

If then we try to sum up Mrs. Rhys Davids’s contribution to the restatement of 
original Buddhism, we may say that she contended that it was not the negative 
creed which it now seems to be, that it contained a positive conception of the 
Man becoming a ‘More’, of the Self as an indwelling holy spirit, an affirmation 
of the indwelling Godhead within. This she maintained was the real meaning 
of ‘dharma’, not merely ‘norm’ but something more akin to conscience, the 
higher life within. Buddhism was not atheistic. Gotama had no interest in the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon. He was not a theist in the usual sense, but he 
believed intensely in a Greater within man himself. Nor is it right to think of 
original Buddhism as a philosophy or a system of ethics. It was a way of life, 
of deliverance from the lower life, of attaining the higher. It regarded man as 
an individual, yet manifold, as a wayfayer in many worlds. But in all these the 
true conception is positive not negative. It is a call to man to seek the true self 
and all that it implies. 

Will this conception of early Buddhism prevail? Those learned in Pali must 
speak on the linguistic side of the question, but the matter is not one merely of 
words but rather of meanings, and that means of usage. The usage of words 
depends on the thought systems of the users, and that is the psychological side of 
the matter. In India of the sixth century B.c., as in India ever since, no ideas 
were more firmly fixed in the minds and mental habits of the people than those 
of God and the soul. It is improbable that, even had Gotama jettisoned such 
notions, he could have gained the hearing he did gain in India. It is equally 
unlikely that a religious reformer should strike a blow at the very heart of the 
religion of his day, and teach a ‘Less’ not a ‘More’. All the great religious 
leaders have been sent to fulfil not to destroy. None of them ever sought to 
sweep away the fundamentals of faith, but rather to restate and reform them. 
Gotama was, it is true, not a Brahman by caste, but there is no evidence that 
he led a revolt against Brahmanism, nor was he ever accused by them of denying 
God or the soul. We may take it as certain that a system which is entirely 
foreign to the mentality of any race is hardly likely to go far amongst them. In 
this country we might easily imagine a sweeping revival centring in a new 
conception of Christ’s teaching, but we cannot think that a great wave of belie 
in Islam, shall we say, would carry the country into discipleship of Mohammed. 
It may well be that this factor is the weightiest argument for Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 
reconstruction of Buddhism. It is, I confess, the one which led me to accept 
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her views, apart from any reference to the Pali words. She did not live to see 
widespread agreement with her ways of looking at Buddhism, but in recent 









ng of there has been a notable tendency amongst writers upon the subject to 
ffect acknowledge, even if with some caution, that these ways must be considered. It 
that may well be that she, like so many whose life was not long enough to witness 
ch to ff the triumph of their work, will be vindicated by the future. If, for those who 





have passed onward, there is a Transfiguration scene when, like Moses and Elias, 
they see the result of their work long after their earthly life, none would rejoice 
more greatly than the fearless and tireless woman who lived so utterly to prove 
her case, that she had not lived in vain. 
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a word ‘order’ was originally a technical term in weaving. It described 
the careful arrangement of the long threads of the warp (L. ordiri, to warp) 
for the making of a piece of cloth. Before he laid his warp the weaver had in his 
mind the kind of material he wished to make, and he ordered the threads of his 
warp to that end. But, in the process of weaving, the threads sometimes got 
tangled or broken, and the loom began to produce a useless thrummy tangle 
instead of the purposed fabric. When that happened, the weaver had to stop 
his loom, sort or cut out the tangle, and give the threads a new order. And if 
he had not changed his purpose meanwhile, if he still desired the same kind of 
cloth as he set out to make at first, his new order would be simply a repetition of 
his original order. Which thing contains an allegory, an allegory that we may 
use to clear our thought concerning our proposed and desperately needed new 
world order, if we remember always that allegories prove nothing and are 
always imperfect. 

We all desire a new world order because we find the present disorder intoler- 
able. We are giving our money for that which is not bread, and our labour for 
that which satisfieth not. Our highest powers are turned to destruction, and 
we have made of our world a : 




















lly tragedy so tearful that no mind can approve, 
the nor any gentle heart take comfort in the event. 
a Dr. C. E. M. Joad goes so far as to say that ‘our civilization hangs on the verge 





of destruction ... (and our) young men and women wander aimlessly along 
the road of life without knowing whither they are travelling, or why they travel 
at all’. The new Archbishop of York, who possesses one of the most sane and 
penetrating minds in modern Britain, said much the same thing shortly after his 
enthronement, when he told the Church that its task was no less than ‘the re- 
converting of England'’ Spending most of my time, as my duty demands, among 
-"# the eager young people of the Churches, I find it difficult to accept these dark 
“f cstimates of our condition. Cheerfulness will keep breaking in, especially in the 
*'§ Young People’s Prayer Fellowship. Yet, without any doubt, our world is in a 
terrible condition. The threads have become tragically ravelled in the loom 
of life, and there is emerging not the lovely fabric it ought to produce, but a 
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stupid tangle of frustration, cruelty, suffering and misery without meaning or 
beauty or dignity. Without hope, too, unless there is a God in control to a it 
right. For a blind machine that has gone wrong cannot right itself. 

Why or how the threads have got broken or ravelled in the eed we 
cannot completely understand. The Bible suggests that the threads were 
tangled before they got to our end of the loom, that things got out of order some. 

* how in the invisible first. Modern psychology gives very much the same kind 
of answer, when it traces all our evils to the unconscious. Both suggestions leave 
the question ‘strangely dark’, to use the vivid phrase of Burns. Our task is not to 
ask metaphysical questions, but to face the facts. Speculations upon the origin 
of evil must wait for less strenuous days. Robert Bridges certainly gives the 
right guidance for this present hour: 


Wisdom will repudiate thee, if thou thinkest to enquire 
WHY things are as they are or whence they came; thy task is first to find WHAT IS. 


Well, WHAT IS is a world in grave danger. And our vital question is the old 
one, What must we do to be saved? Nor shall we, if we believe in God, be greatly 
excited by any merely human answers to that question or greatly interested in 
merely human attempts to create utopias of one kind or another. We shall 
have no hope for any new order that is not a return to God’s original order, 
and our main study will be to discover the mind of God, to find his pattern for 
human society. 

Most of the suggestions now being put forward for the making of a brave 
new world after the war are mere zoological suggestions. A bigger monkey- 
house for the white monkey, with bigger and better bananas and more gadgets 
for play. But a bigger monkey-house with better bananas and swings will not 
change the nature of the white monkey or end his snarling and passion for 
power. Better wages, better houses, more leisure for amusements, desirable 
though they are, will not create a happier or more secure world. Indeed, 
nothing is more sure than the disaster that will again descend upon us, if we 
again concentrate on material ends alone. There are those who think that 
common ownership of the agents of production and equal distribution of what is produced 
would mean world salvation. But all attempts at equality are fantastic dreams 
unless the human spirit is changed. For pride, the desire of the human ego to 
enlarge itself at all costs, is still the fundamental human sin, and even if equality 
could be attained economically it would be wrecked psychologically. The 
natural man does not want equality. Still less, if I may dare to say so, does the 
natural woman. They want power; they want glory; they want a bigger house, 
a bigger car, a more central place in the limelight than the people over the way. 
‘I want to be Susie Dean— BANG! That BANG endangers all utopias. In any 
merely natural human society the strong will always seize the prizes, and force 
will be the final arbiter. ‘It is to force’, said Karl Marx, who had few illusions 
about human society, ‘that in due time the workers will have to appeal if the 
domination of labour is at long last to be established.’ Mere talk about equality 
and freedom is useless. ‘Greeks talked incessantly of equality and butchered one 
another like French revolutionists to get it; of freedom, and lived on the labour 
of slaves and allies.’ ‘Freedom’ and ‘Equality’ can be very dangerous catch- 
words, mere dope administered by those who really believe in force. But we 
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can see quite clearly to-day that force, which is the only human way ofestablishing 
anything, really establishes nothing. We dare not go forward into the future 
trusting in force. We must find a more excellent way, and it must be God’s way. 

Now the Christian assertion is that God’s way is known to us. God has 
revealed His pattern man in Jesus Christ, and His pattern society in the Church 
which is His body. Jesus was not just one among many men who made valuable 
discoveries about life. Jesus came forth from the bosom of God. He was the 
wisdom of God blossoming in time. He was not just another teacher among the 
many, having in Him a measure of the truth. He is the truth. In Him dwelleth 
all the fullness of the Godhead in a bodily form. He is the Only Begotten, the 
Son of God, the Son of Man, the portrait of the Invisible God, the only true 
incarnation of God in history. And the Church is the continuation of His in- 
carnation. The Church is not just a human institution among other human 
institutions; it is God’s creation, the embodiment of His purpose for man, His 
instrument for world redemption. That is the teaching of the New Testament. 
Out of the mysterious loom that had been working so inscrutably through the 
ages, that had produced so much tangled and unlovely material that its exiguous 
bits of beauity seemed to be only poignant accidents, there suddenly emerged a 
pattern so rich in texture and harmony that St. Paul cried, Here, at last, is some- 
thing God can shew to the angels! Here, in this ecclesia which unites Jews and 
Gentiles in one holy fellowship, in which there is neither Scythian nor Barbarian, 
nor slave, free, male and female, but one living Person whose spirit is the spirit of 
Christ, is a revelation of the manifold [lit. ‘many-coloured’] wisdom of God. 
Theidea suggested by 4 m0A vrrorxtA0s copia 70v Oeou, says Dr. E. F. Scott, is ‘that of 
endless diversity — a web made up of innumerable threads which no one can 
hope to unravel’. And only the artistic wisdom of God could have woven such 
incongruous materials into such a lovely unity. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that the Church is the manifestation of the 
wisdom of God, the reappearance of His order in the world. So that, as General 
Smuts said to the Assembly of the Dutch Reformed Church recently, ‘funda- 
mentally the world has no need of a new order or a new plan, but only the 
honest and courageous application of the historical Christian idea’. And the 
historical Christian idea is the Church, which is the Body of Christ. God’s 
order is known to us. It was revealed first in Christ, and then in the Church. 
But the Church fell from its first high estate and failed in its true mission which 
was to transform the world by its own growth. And so the Church, though 
still the only instrument of world transformation, has a hard way of repentance 
to tread before it can again become the true Body of Christ and be as He was in 
the world. 

And its first step must be towards real unity. How can the Church claim to 
be the Body of Christ, the revelation of the Divine wisdom, as long as it remains 
in division? The Body of Christ must be one. It need not have uniformity; it 
need not perhaps even be one in organization; but it must have unity worthy 
of a Body of which Christ can be called the Head. Yet can anyone honestly 
feel that, as it is to-day, the Church is a manifestation of the Divine wisdom 
to the world? Would the world become the Kingdom of God, if it caught the 
spirit of the.Church? The question answers itself. Take, for example, the way 
in which the Church deals with a superficial thing like finance. The Church 
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often laid it down that ‘our monetary system should be so administered that 
what the community can produce is made available for the members of the 
community, the satisfaction of human needs being accepted as the only true end 
of production’. I agree with that. I imagine most people would. But are the 
Churches ready to apply that principle to their own finance? Are they willing 
to pool their resources without respect to denominational interests and use 
them where they are needed most? If they are not willing to organize their own 
resources in the interests of world salvation, how can they expect secular powers 
to listen to them when they recommend sweeping economic changes in the 
interests of a better social order? The financial methods of the Churches and 
the economic waste resulting from them is a serious matter, and the enormous 
waste which is the result of denominational overlapping is little short of a 
scandal. Yet there has been little real effort to cut out wasteful and even un- 
christian competition. There is still an enormous amount of overlapping, use- 
less duplication of effort, wastage of money and energy on hopeless causes for 
sentimental reasons. te 

Like a mighty army ; 

Moves the Church of God. 


So we sing. But it is not true. The Church is not united, trained, disciplined, 
directed or equipped like an army. It is not organized for its warfare in this 
modern world. In many ways, considered in relation to the work it has to do, 
the Church is not even the embodiment of the highest human wisdom, much 
less of the Divine. 

Of course, I know things are better than they used to be. We co-operate 
more than we used to do. So do grocers and bakers and ironmongers. Indeed, 
secular bodies are far ahead of the Churches in co-operation. I grant that our 
difficulties are much greater than theirs, but I think we have allowed these 
difficulties to paralyse our minds far too much. ‘No one who thinks realistically’, 
says Canon Barry in his stimulating book The Relevance of the Church, ‘is at all 
likely to underestimate the difficulties which still block the way.’ True, perhaps, 
but thinking realistically is very often just another way of allowing the difficulties 
to give us an excuse for doing nothing at present. But can anyone who thinks 
realistically doubt the serious consequences which will follow the failure of the 
Church to face and overcome speedily these difficulties which still block the way? 
When I see the tremendous sacrifices which individuals, trade unions, business 
corporations and even nations have made, the prestige and profit they have 
relinquished, the prejudices they have overcome to achieve unity of effort in 
this war, I cannot truly say that I am deeply impressed with the progress the 
Churches have made towards a united Christian witness in the world. Yet our 
victory is of even higher importance than the victory of The United Nations 
and our warfare needs unity of spirit and control far more than theirs. When we 
think of the tremendous problems that will face the post-war world, when we 
think of the millions of young men and women who will return to civilian life 
with the marks of the war on their minds and the future of civilization in their 
hands, it becomes plain, even to the least experienced of us, that only a united, 
trained, disciplined, vital Church can capture and direct their energies into 
Christian channels. 
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It will be a tragedy of the first magnitude if the end of this war finds the 
Churches no more efficient than they were at the end of the last. The Churches 
must, whatever the sacrifice, be ready for the great opportunity that peace 
will bring. There must be no overlapping, no denominational jealousy, no 
wastage of effort. We ought to be preparing ourselves now for active service. 
And we have not even begun our training yet. Yes, I know there have been 
many conferences on unity, some hopeful signs, and much hopeful talk. But 
has not our interdenominational mixing been far too much the mixing of 
cautious Officials? There should be far more mixing of the rank and file. I 
should like to see interdenominational Communion Services arranged in every 

ish. For what in reality does all our talk about unity amount to, if those 
who love the Lord Jesus in every parish cannot meet together without question 
at His Table? I should also like to see long interchanges of ministers between 
the various denominations. But, above all, I should like to see an intelligent 
and continuous effort by all the Churches working together to get the people of this 
country and their children back to regular worship. Is it impossible to initiate 
areal effort to ye-convert England (our task as the Archbishop of York sees it), 
an effort in which evangelization would be our only thought and in which 
denominational interests would be entirely forgotten? Such a movement might 
begin by a monthly visitation of every home in Britain by members of all the 
Churches, a visitation that would show the people that we really care for them 
and that we still expected them to come to worship. I can think of nothing 
that would catch the imagination of the people of this land and turn their 
thoughts back to the Church more quickly than a concerted effort in which 
they saw denominations that had forgotten the dissentions of the past and were | 
working together to spread the message of Christ. And it would have a still 
deeper effect on the Churches themselves. The men who were thrown together 
by the threat of a common danger in the last war and in this found that they had 
become a fellowship before they realized what was happening to them. If they 
had waited until their minds were adjusted to each other before beginning to 
work together, they would never have begun. They were brought together by 
the force of events and found they had much more in common than they realized. 
In like manner, the Churches will never achieve unity until they begin to work 
together in common service to humanity. Did not someone say, “The secret of 
all catholicity of heart is looking beyond all Churches to the Kingdom of God’? 
The Churches must surrender with sensitive, imaginative sincerity to the spirit 
of Christ, so that they become one in Him, and then they must spread the spirit 
they have found throughout human society. That is the only way world-trans- 
figuration can come. That is the only way to a new order that will make the 
world secure. Evangelism, cerefore, is the Church’s only task. But, when we 
say evangelism, we must not think of some special method of evangelism that has 
been used in the past. We must think of changing the whole world into the Body 
of Christ. 

In this work of evangelism the Church must challenge everything that 
destroys the image of God in men and women. The limitless value given by the 
Gospel to the individual has been the world’s true charter of freedom, and the 
Church must denounce everything that enslaves the spirit of man and foster 
every liberating and developing influence. Remembering that her Lord loved 
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flowers and sunsets, took little children in His arms, opened the eyes of the blind 
healed the sick, even the ungrateful sick, turned water into wine at a wedding. 
sat at table with publicans and sinners, the Church in continuing His incarna. 
tion will seek to touch life at every point. Bad houses, bad wages, bad industria] 
conditions, bad education — the Church must challenge them all in the interest 
of the salvation of the human spirit. But above all the Church must be positive, 
positive in her love of beauty, of truth, of goodness, and by being positive | 
mean that she must placard them abroad in the world for all to see. 
James Mackay 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Owing to the limited number of words allowed for this Essay, many brief references 
have been inserted where full quotations would have been much more satisfactory, 
Nor has there been space to prove many of the assertions made, whilst most 
illustrations of various points have been relegated to footnotes. 

A discussion of the primary sources will be found in an Appendix. 

The following abbreviations are used: 

j.v.10. The Journal of John Wesley. Standard Edition, Vol. 5, p. 10. 

L. v.10. The Letters of John Wesley. Standard Edition, etc. 

Works, v. 10. The Works of the Rev. John Wesley ... Standard octavo edition in 
14 volumes. 

Green 58. The publication of Wesley numbered ‘58’ in The Works of John and 
Charles Wesley. A Bibliography. By the Rev. Richard Green. 

W.HLS. Proc. v. 10. The Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society. 


OHN WESLEY’S heredity and environment were such that an inquiring, 

studious mind was almost inevitable. He came of a line of keen and 

independent thinkers. His father’s miscellaneous library provided a happy 
hunting-ground, whilst his mother’s patient tuition assisted him to an early 
acquaintance with all types of literature. And of all the Wesley children 
who shared these opportunities John seems to have been the most precocious, 
the most thoughtful, and the most determined. Little wonder that we can 
trace this most-documented man of his century reading his way through the 
best (and most improving) literature of many ages-and many tongues. 

Both at Charterhouse and Christ Church, Oxford, John Wesley seems to 
have gained a reputation for deep and painstaking study. His wide reading 
in these early College days may be summed up in an extract from a little-known 
Methodist ‘epic’: 

At Seventeen he was to Oxford sent — 

On vast improvements there his mind was bent. 
That seat of science was his soul’s delight, 

Where depths to sound he labour’d day and night. 
He search’d the Heathen Sages (not in vain) 

Each glowing word and scatter’d truth to glean; 
There lib’ral Arts his mind a polish gave, 
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Yet taught him not the SAVIOUR’s Way to save. 
His tow’ring genius, with a NEWTON’s, flew 
Of distant worlds and suns to take a view; 
This world and others measur’d to a span, 

At least as near as other mortals can: 

The art of Rhet’ric taught him to persuade, 
Of whose fine flowers he vast collections made; 
While Logic shew’d him all the Sophist’s art, 
And drew those lines which truth from error part. 
He, round the circle of each Science flew, 
Designing more to know, the more he knew. 
Sequester’d from the world’s confused din, 
Our Pupil eager drank each science in, 

While many youths were ruin’d quite by sin." 


In his nineteenth year he commenced a more methodical use of his time 
for various studies, in which he was encouraged by his tutors, Revs. George 
Wigan and Henry Sherman, in whom he was peculiarly fortunate, as both were 
studious and conscientious men. Gradually this new seriousness crystallized 
into a decision to enter Holy Orders, a decision which was reinforced by the 
reading of Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying, and Dean Stanhope’s 
translation of Kempis’s Jmitatio Christi, and also by the meeting with a ‘religious 
friend’ on April 14, 1725, one of his ‘red-letter days’. 

During the next few years he read much in books of religion, but continued 
to study the Classics, Science, Poetry, and Drama, as well as attending to 
his various pastoral duties. When in November, 1726, he became Lecturer in 
Logic and Greek at Oxford, he announced to his brother Samuel: 


Leisure and I have taken leave of one another. 


For his new seclusion, as master of his own time, he drew up a scheme of 
studies, giving ‘Mondays and Tuesdays to the Classics, Wednesdays to logic 
and ethics, Thursdays to Hebrew and Arabic (?Aramaic), Fridays to meta- 
physics and natural philosophy, Saturdays to oratory and poetry, Sundays to 
divinity — leisure intervals were given to French and modern literature’* 

His time was divided between the University and the country, between 
classical scholarship and religion, until in November, 1729, he took up more 
permanent residence at Oxford. Together with the others of the ‘Oxford 
Methodists’, he threw himself heartily into the work of improving the religious 
tone of the University, and no less into furthering the Greek revival which 
was beginning there. His interest in ‘practical divinity’, however, was steadily 
growing, and in February, 1732, he was considering officially renouncing all 
except the study of practical religion. His expenditure on books from May, 


1732, until September, 1733, shows the strong devotional trend of his mind, 


with a tendency towards mysticism and ritualism. There is little doubt that 
in this he was influenced largely by John Clayton, whom he met on April 20, 
1732 (another red-letter day, which he compares in his Diary with the day 
when ‘Varanese’ came into his life). Through Clayton he met Dr. Deacon, 


1 The Methodist: waged in Plain Metre, Nottingham, 1780, p. 12. 
2 W.H.S. Proc. xviii. 8. 
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who deeply influenced his ecclesiastical views, and started him reading furiously 
various accounts of the primitive church. 

The same interests continued throughout Wesley’s Georgia period. Dr, 
Harrison shows that during his stay of nearly two years in Georgia he read 
between go and 100 books, still with a strong High Church liturgical flavour, 
but with that interest gradually giving place to one in church history and 
religious biography. A significant point is made: 





There is, however, singularly little interest shown in general literature. Even the 
Classics seem to have been put on one side. The only Greek or Latin author read 
(apart from Ecclesiastical History) is Plato in the Phaedo.* 


» May 24, 1738, was the last great turning-point. From henceforth he was 
no longer hesitantly groping his way, he was a spiritual ‘man-of-the-world’, 
He was done with asceticism and ritualism as saving forces, though they were 
to take their part in the general background of his life. From now on “all things 
were lawful’ for him, though not all were expedient, to aid in his great purpose 
of spreading Scriptural holiness through England. Accordingly we see the 
narrowly-restricted bonds of his reading being loosened once more. His 
warmed heart most certainly did not mean a paralysed mind. Scholarship 
still had a real appeal for him, and often he wished for the quiet seclusion of a 
University don. Now he must study, however, as best he could. 

Reading for many people is a thing of one time and one place. For Wesley 
it was a thing of any time and any place. Whilst he loved a quiet read in the 
room set aside for him by Mr. Agutter at the Charterhouse, or a browse among 
the books in Lincoln College Library or the Bodleian, he sometimes found 
that such an atmosphere was liable to encourage the discursive habits of the 
book-lover, with its danger of straying into attractive by-paths of learning.’ 
He could not do without his libraries, however, and insisted on at least a small 
nucleus of books for his use at London, Bristol, and Newcastle, expressing, too, 
the pious hope that all ‘preaching-houses’ would follow suit. He often found 
opportunity for study also at the homes where he stayed during his evangelistic 
tours. Even during his early student days he had been accustomed to reading 
books in other people’s houses — at Stanton Rectory, for instance — and to 
borrow them for further study. To some of these borrowed books his spiritual 
awakening was largely due.* 

Much of his reading was done, however, neither in library, study, nor friend’s 
home, but in odd places, and at odd times. On November 22 and 23, 1725, 


1 See W.H.S. Proc. xiii, 25-9; xv, 113-7. Fora valuable summary of Wesley’s mental background 
up to January, 1738, see 7. i. 418-420. : 

* So his work on Bull’s Harmonia Apostolica in Lincoln College Library was interrupted when he 
on down, by mistake, the works of Episcopius’, and spent the whole afternoon reading them 

. ii. 473). 

3 Occasionally he forgot to return a borrowed book. For instance, in February, 1739, two months 
after his brother Samuel had recommended Bishop Bull’s sermon on The Witness of the Spirit, he 
came across Bull’s Works at James Hutton’s, and after looking through them for half an hour, took 
away the particular volume he needed for further study, so that he was able to express his own 
opinion (an unfavourable one) on the sermon. This volume he overlooked, however, until five 
years later, when Mrs. Hutton, dragging up various grievances, mentioned the matter. See J. ii. 
144d, L. ii. 25, L. i. 279. Cf. L. vi. 141. 

esley was not always the gainer by the borrowing habit. A detail of real interest (though 
omitted by most historians, including Dr. Simon) is preserved in Nightingale’s Portraiture of 
Methodism, pp. 70-1, and confirmed by J. i. 399, of his putting up an appeal in the ‘Great Square’ 
(Savanna) for the return of books borrowed from him, as he intended to leave for England. 
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the following entries appeared in Wesley’s Diary (the sole entries for those 
days): 

Read ye 6th Sat.(ire) at ye Auction — 

Ended ye 1st b.(ook) read a Sat.(ire) of ye 2.(nd Book) at ye Auction — 

This shows Wesley, not only as a buyer-up of second-hand books’, but also as a 
buyer-up of odd moments. To the end of his life, though a fine conversa- 
tionalist, he would not waste time in tittle-tattle, nor allow his preachers to 
do so. Instead, he would bring out of his pocket a book placed there for use 
in his ‘scraps of time’.* 

In 1731 he and Charles Wesley discovered 
that it is easy to read as we walk ten or twelve miles; and that it neither makes ys 
faint, nor gives us any other symptom of weariness, more than the mere walking 
without reading at all.* 

Peripatetic reading, in an age when travelling occupied so much time, was 
an accomplishment of which Wesley made great use.‘ 

His great journeys throughout England and ireland, however, could never 
have been undertaken on foot: for years a horse became his inseparable 
companion, Very early Wesley discovered the secret of reading on horseback, 
revealing it in his Journal for March 21, 1770: 

Near thirty years ago I was thinking, ‘How is it that no horse ever stumbles while 
I am reading?’ (History, poetry, and philosophy I commonly read on horseback, 
having other employment at other times.) No account can possibly be given but 
this: because then I throw the reins on his neck. I then set myself to observe; and I 
aver that, in riding above a hundred thousand miles, I scarce ever remember any 
horse (except two, that would fall head over heels any way) to fall, or make a 
considerable stumble, while I rode with a slack rein.* 


On December 18, 1765, however, Wesley had a nasty fall from his horse, 
making him wonder whether he would ever ride again. Though this fear was 
not realized, from that date he came to rely more and more on vehicles, in 
which he had already grown accustomed to ride and read. The following 
summer Miss Lewen presented him with a chaise and pair.* This chaise, 
painted yellow, and with a bookcase fitted up inside, became a familiar sight 
up and down the roads of England during the next quarter of a century. 

Another obvious environment for reading, as Wesley’s journeys to and 
from Georgia showed, was on board ship, although he never felt happy about 
reading whilst there was a rough sea on. (Cf. J. vi. 322; vii. 518.) 

, oo! L. v. 110. 

The Journal records at least six books which he read in ‘scraps of time’ (iv. 139; v. 216, 248, 
oe 1,496: en 97) as well as similar phrases, such as ‘fragments of time’ (iv. 193, 540). 

i. 84-5. Their method was to walk in Indian file, the one in front looking out for obstacles, 
whe Genes behind read for them both. It is an interesting fact that C. S. Reinhart’s picture 
of them as ‘Men of One Book’ depicts them as walking in Indian file, but both deep in a book. 

* See J. i. 83; ‘I set out for Oxford. In walking I read the truly surprising narrative of the conver- 
sions lately wrought in and about the town of Northampton, in New England.’ Even in 1754 he 

says: ‘In my hours of walking I read Dr. Calamy’s Abridgement of Mr. Baxter’s Life’. 

TT. v. 360-1. Wesley was not the only eighteenth-century character who read on horseback. 
Fanny Burney’s father ‘would ride round the country in the intervals between his lessons, giving his 
mare, Peggy, a loose rein to pick her way along the lanes and bypaths, indulging in his passion for 
self-improvement by reading Tasso on horse-back with the aid of a self-compiled dictionary’: 
F yet App tong aden rz 1936, p. 17. Cf. W.H.S. Proc. xiii. 45. 

. Not in her will, as the Standard Journal suggests (v. 201n). She did not die until October 30, 
whilst on July 9 Wesley wrote from Stockton to his brother Charles: ‘Miss ows 
chaise and a pair of horses.’ 
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In an age when reading aloud is largely a forgotten art, it is worth remem- 
bering that Wesley’s spiritual life was quickened on May 24, 1738, under the 
voice of ‘one reading’. Wesley himself spent much of his earlier life reading to 
other people. It was one of the forms of evangelism which he was constantly 
using during the Georgia period, and later he used it both as a part of public 
worship and in order to instruct the Kingswood School pupils or his preachers 
in retreat. When old age weakened his eyesight, he again had to depend upon 
the voice of ‘one reading’, amongst those who served him in this way being 
Joseph Bradford, George Whitfield, James and Mrs. Rogers, Peard Dickenson, 
and Elizabeth Ritchie. Even on his deathbed, says James Rogers, 






























after retiring half an hour, he desired me to read to him part of the account, just 
then published, on the sufferings of the poor negroes in the West Indies.* 










Even as an old man, Wesley’s hours of study are something to marvel at. 
Speaking of Fletcher’s Life, to which he gave much time and attention in 1786 
(at the age of 73), he wrote: 






I now applied myself in earnest to the writing of Mr. Fletcher’s Life, having 
procured the best materials I could. To this I dedicated all the time I could spare, 
till November, from five in the morning till eight at night. These are my studying 
hours; I cannot write longer in a day without hurting my eyes. (J. vii. 211.) 

















Even these long hours were sometimes exceeded. On September 29 he rose 
at 4 a.m., and continued working on Fletcher’s Life until 11.30 at night! What 
applies to writing applies equally well to reading. 

Wesley recognized the obvious fitness of reading certain books in the 
neighbourhoods to which they referred. It seems likely that his instinct for 
‘method’, combined with his never-satiated curiosity about places and people, 
would naturally lead him to this. Sometimes he would scour a locality for 
a book on the district, and occasionally he would carry one with him to 
read there.* 

Similarly, he believed that there was a right time, as well as a right place, 
for most books. He was a firm advocate of beginning the day with devotional 
reading, and then mixing in doctrine and other types of ‘divinity’, with science, 
history,.or poetry for relaxation in the afternoon and evening — he always 
tried to enjoy another devotional interlude in the early evening, however." 

He had another principle, however, that of reading one book at a time 
(see L. i. 104), which often clashed with the former one, so that he would 
often spend every available moment of the day in reading one book, sometimes 
for days on end, no matter whether it were theology, history, travel, or poetry. 

Most of his reading of devotional literature was done ‘slowly, and with 
much prayer’. The Diary provides ample evidence of the careful study devoted 

1 This was The Interesting Narrative of the Life of Olaudah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, 

wri:ten by himself, amongst the list of subscribers for which Wesley’s name ——, His note- 
aie last letter, to William Wilberforce, was strongly influenced by the reading of this book. 

* Among books thus read in their own setting were Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, a book on 
the Gowrie Conspiracy (J. vi. 21), Barton’s Lectures on Lough Neagh, a History of Noreoich, 2 History 
of ela a History of Whitby, Falle’s Account of the Isle of Fersey, the City of Bristol, and the Account 
of Holland, as well as numerous histories of Scotland and Ireland. There is an pete exception, 


however, such as Warner’s History of Ireland, which was read on a journey from Bath to London. 
* Cf. his advice to his Assistants, W.H.S. ’ Publication I, p. 36. 
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» his Bible in this way. Poetry, science, and history, of course, got rather 
»<¢ detailed treatment, but none the less thorough. Often he would re-read a 
90k that had made an impression on him, such as Eusebius’ History, The Life 
Gregory Lopez, or Ossian’s Fingal, in addition to the works of Spenser and 
shakespeare, which occupied many of his travelling hours during his later years. 
The thoroughness of Wesley’s reading did not always depend on his agreeing 
ith the author, as is seen in the case of Machiavelli: 
I began with a prejudice in his favour, having been informed he had often bee. 
“ing nisunderstood and greatly misrepresented. I weighed the sentiments that wer 
ss common, transcribed the passages wherein they were contained, compared 
ne passage with another, and endeavoured to form a cool, impartial judgement. 
nd my cool judgement i is, that if all the other doctrines of devils which have been 
ommitted to writing since letters were in the world were collected together in one 
volume, it would fall short of this.... (J. i. 313.) 
On occasion, however, Wesley gave up a book half-way. Very often, also, 
he merely skimmed a book, even though it might be an ‘improving’ one. 
sometimes this got him into trouble. In 1775, when the American War was 
fausing so much heartburning in England, someone presented him with a 
bamphlet called ‘An Argument in Defence of the Exclusive Right claimed by 
he Colonies to Tax Themselves’, which he hastily read, and just as hastily 
eccommended to other people. When challenged with this fact later, he pro- 
d another copy, read it more carefully, discovered his mistake, and tried 
9 make amends.* 
One special feature of Wesley’s. reading is what one might call his habit of 
ading with pen in hand’. Like his father, who ‘took down’ the discourses at 
Dissenting meetings in London, John Wesley was an adept at setting down on 
paper the gist of a sermon or lecture (see J. i. 65) and at ‘collecting’ a book.* 
his practice of ‘collecting’ naturally led on to abridging, which he found a 
ery useful addendum to his reading, and a profitable way of making that 
eading bear fruit. Reading pen in hand came to be a habit with Wesley, 
nd scores of volumes were underlined, and otherwise inscribed by him for 
bublication (as in the Christian Library), though many of them did not reach 
his goal. Other books used by him show that he often used a pen as he was 
ading more for his personal satisfaction rather than with a view to publica- 
ion, though he was no ‘doodler’.* 
(To be concluded in Fuly number) 
1 In 1727 he wrote to his mother: “Two days ago I was reading a dispute between those celebrated 
hasters of controversy, Bishop Atterbury and Bishop Hoadly; but must own I was so injudicious as to 
eak off in the middle. I could not conceive that the dignity of the end was at all proportioned to the 
ifficulty of attaining it. And I thought the labour of twenty or thirty hours, if I was sure of succeed- 
which I was not, would be but ill rewarded by that important piece of knowledge whether 
chop Hoadly had misunderstood Bishop Atterbury or no.’ (L. i. 40.) Cf. J. iv. 298. 
* See L. vi. 188, J. vi. 88-9. Cf. for an earlier example L. i. 56-7, 76-7. 
* The first page of the first Oxford Diary shows Wesley busy applying this method to a devotional 
by the author of The Whole Duty of Man—The Government of the Tongue. 
‘ Such as The Life of Mrs. Joanna Turner, given to Wesley on March 19, 1788, which he read 
nd abridged at the end of that month (see J. vii. 266-7d and W.H.S. Proc. iv. 57-9). Cf. for other 
kamp cam omnes, ites and Friends of John Wesley, pp. 116-8. Still others are housed in the 
ings d Schoo 1 
* For example the ‘Vita ita Philippi Melancthonis Authore Joachimo Camerario’, of 1655, Wesley’s 
opy of which is preserved in Kingswood School Library. He has ~ caer | collated it with another 
ition, using sometimes a pen and sometimes a pencil. Passages of special interest to him, on pages 


07 and 156, he has marked, with references to them (one in pencil, the other in ink) on a fly-leaf 
the back of the book. 
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BOOKS AND THE CHRISTIAN 


at be a popular novelist is a far harder task than to be a successful advers 
ing agent, for books are more unwelcome to the public than almost a 
other commodity on the market.’ Mr. Philip Toynbee, writing thus in a rece, 
article, records a fact but does not attempt to explain it, and it is not ¢h 
primary intention of the present writer to supply the deficiency. Whether; 
be attributed mainly to the materialistic values of a commercial civilizatic, 
or to defective education, or to some inherent quality in our national characte 
I take it that few of my readers will deny the fact of this mysterious resistang 
to the appeal of books. It is true that the kind of books which can be taken 
drugs are circulated in millions, but there is no comparable welcome for the 
which demand appreciation as books or not at all. 
































The home library is disappearing. Time was when in every better-class ho 
and in many an artisan’s dwelling, books bulked definitely and sometimes large 
in the household furniture. You can now go into many houses and hardly see a boo = 
unless it is a borrowed one. Its place is taken by the gramophone and the wirelesl. 
In the modern flat a private library of any extent is almost an impossibility. ‘Couff;- 
stant hot water’ and a refrigerator are much more important than books or a plat 
for shelves. ' 


An Englishman who evinces a love of literature is considered an oddity, a1 
much courage is required on this side of the Welsh border for a man to confe 
that he feels the charm of poetry. Yet somehow the charm persists, thoug 
unacknowledged : one of the curiosities of literature is the popular verse whid 
appears week by week in some of our newspapers and periodicals — disguised 

rose. 

c Perhaps we should not be far wrong in taking that verse as a symbol — 
outward sign of an appetite that is being starved. Certain it is that the comme 
Englishman frequently underestimates his own reading capacities, and all t 
readily confines himself to the rut of ‘thrillers’, for fear of finding himsd 
involved in something ‘dry’. No man really knows himself until life shakes hi 
out of his ruts, and this is as true of reading as of anything else. Consider th 
case of X, an elderly air-raid warden, educated at a village school two gene 
tions ago. He used to read one or two detective’ or cowboy stories eve 
week — and that only because he found himself glued on duty for twelve hou 
at a stretch. One day, his eye picked out Scott’s The Pirate on the library shelffmost 
so he decided to ‘have a go at that’ for a change, and read it to the end. MProg 
week or two later, being short of reading-matter, he picked up a book thatfs no 
had been reading at the post: Piette’s John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantiagipas 

which is a doctrinal thesis translated from the French. Opening at the accouggBut 
of Wesley’s birth, and discovering that this took place in his own native countwpld § 
he at once took up the narrative, and read about half the book. After that,J§f on 
was not surprised to find him prepared to follow up a discussion on gamblingipape 


by reading Canon Peter Green’s little book, Betting and Gambling. Ev 

If the average Englishman fights shy when he hears talk of ‘serious readingimajo 
or (worse still) of ‘literary appreciation’,-it is not because he is altogeth@ifeelir 
incapable of such achievements ; but some accidental or external circumstanijs th 


? L. Stanley Jast, The Library and the Community, p. 56. 
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‘. needed to bridge the gap between himself and the things called books. 
thousands of humble Englishmen unsuspectingly enjoyed the literary adven- 
dvert of reading Seven Pillars of Wisdom, simply because they were interested in 


Ost ang s personality of Colonel Lawrence. 
i CUED 


not th 


wie To the Church, this matter of ‘books-resistance’ is one of prime importance. 
ether j 


Unfortunately, while we recognize the necessity of promoting literacy in the 
nission-fields, we largelv forget that the English Christian must also be taught 
io read — to read not merely in the sense of knowing his letters, but of taking 
» himself the precious things tat books can give. 

One always smiles over that aphorism of Bacon’s, ‘Reading maketh a full 
man’: it so easily suggests a bellyful of undigested learning. And yet one 
imagines that what Bacon had in mind was something different — a man full 
in the sense of comprehension, a man who had learnt to know that the fashions 
hfof his own age and circle did not represent the whole truth about God and 
man. Our minds are all too apt to absorb nothing but the immediate atmo- 
‘ai.nhere about them, and nothing has more vitiated the Christian witness than 
his. What enables the Christian to let his light shine before men is that his 
‘Zown mind is illumined from above — illumined with a radiance that far 
outshines the half-lights of the particular age in which he lives. He has stan- 
dards of reference which are not of one time or place, and so, as we say, he 
asheds ‘new light’ on the problem of living. To describe the ways in which 
gmGod sends this new light into the believer’s heart would be to write a new 
idmVarieties of Religious Experience, but there is no need to apologize for stressing here 
the part that the written word has played in His holy purpose. We are all 
amiliar with the conversions wrought through the agency of preachers, but 
does not history record conversions brought about solely through the agency of 
he printed Scriptures? Tokichi Ishii, a desperate Japanese criminal who 
eceived a New Testament in prison, was able to write: ‘By the power of that 
one word of Christ’s, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do”, 
imgmy unspeakably hardened heart was changed, and I repented of all my crimes’. 
He went on reading the New Testament, and daily found himself confirmed in 
a new standard of values. 

To-day in our own land, thousands of Church adherents are in need of that 
Mdaily renewed standard, but the Bible is suspected of being ‘dry’, and so are 
limost of the books that seek to interpret its message. In China, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is a best-seller, but in many an English home great-grandpapa’s copy 
$not yet worn out. This unwillingness to garner the Christian wisdom of the 
past is one reason why the outsider is able to point to the churches and say, 
But I don’t see that Christianity makes any difference to those people. Take 
bid So-and-so, for instance.’ It is not surprising that our inner light grows dim, 
on six days every week we are exposed to no ideas but those of the news- 
papers and of people like ourselves. 

Even the ferment of Christian thought in our own age seems to leave the 
imgmajority pathetically untouched. Every preacher and speaker knows that 
teling of watching people settlz back to be spoon-fed when the address begins, 

s though he alone were commissioned by God to read and think. He knows, 


1 A Gentleman in Prison, p. 64. 
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too, (provided he does not share it) that widespread ignorance among Christiay 
adherents of the things that are going on around them — that unawareness thy 
Mr. Gladstone’s argument with Lord Beaconsfield is at an end. Meanwhi 

he is conscious of those declarations of the Churches, manifestoes of conferencg 
and assemblies —commended to the attention of Christian people, but somehoy 
never reaching them. How one would rejoice to see a few more groups , 
Christians settling down to study one or other of these documents at their week. 
night meetings, instead of listening every Wednesday to one of those address 
which seem to assign the same limited function to religion as a certain popula 
daily (‘umpteen words of comfort’). 

Of the religious books that do get into the homes of our people, the mog 
successful are of two closely related types: the-sentimental and the sensational, 
Now while it is only right that we should take religion as comfort to our souk 
it is at our peril that we overstress this element in the faith of the Cross. Again, 
it is true that the Gospel has its sensational side, but not every journalist r 
cries, ‘Lord, Lord!’ has had so profound an experience as the author of ( 
in the Shadows. Unfortunately, it is not usually the soundest kind of Christa 
apologia that finds its way on to all the station bookstalls. Rather one gets th 
impression that an evil and adulterous generation is seeking a sign, and that 
even the sheep within the Christian fold are more ready to follow after mirack. 
mongers than to recognize the sign of the prophet Jonah — a call to repentane 
and faithful daily living in face of divine judgement. The lure of escape and 
excitement, rather than ‘edification’ (the building-up of the Christian life) 
characterizes the devotional reading of far too many Christians. Yet all th 
time there is a felt need which a course of well-directed reading could do mo 
than anything else to satisfy. It is astonishing, when Christianity forms th 
subject of conversation or discussion, how the old, old questions keep emerging} 
— questions which have been dealt with time and again in a hundred and om 
books. Even so, however, we should not always be justified in concluding that 
the questions posed arise merely from idle curiosity, and not from a genuine 
spirit of inquiry. In many cases the true inference is that the Church has failed 
in her teaching mission, and in particular — to single out what concerns w 
here — that far too little has been done to encourage the reading of the right 
books by the right people. This brings us to the more practical part of our 
inquiry. 

Many books have been written on the technique of book-selection, for eves 
the professional librarian, when faced by the spate of volumes poured fortl 
from the modern press, feels constrained to murmur, ‘Where shall my wonder 
ing soul begin?’ Small wonder, then, that the common man finds himself hop 
lessly at sea. He is perhaps vaguely conscious that there are innumerabk 
editions of the Bible, and innumerable guides to the reading of it. But if he 
has a desire to make some study of the Bible, the very fact that the books a 
virtually innumerable only adds to his difficulty. Probably he has found that 
the old-fashioned arrangement in double columns with references creates a 
insurmountable barrier of discouragement. 


Classics, The Bible for To-day, the Modern Reader’s Bible, and The Little Bible- 
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these are but a few editions, all with individual merits. Or again, there are the 
modern translations: Moffatt for the whole; Weymouth, the Twentieth Century 
edition, and The Book of Books, for the New Testament ; and the rest. 

Still greater is the difficulty when the ‘man-in-the-pew’ wishes to read about 
the triumphs of the Gospel in later centuries, about the modern interpretation 
of the faith, or about the social problems with which the Church is confronted 
to-day. To some extent his problem is eased if he lives within reach of a 
good bookshop ; but then, many people fight shy of bookshops, and turn back 
on the very threshold if they catch an assistant’s eye. And in any case, the 
number of towns with good bookshops (apart from university centres) can 
almost be counted on a man’s fingers — a sad commentary on English cultural 
life. Fortunately, good pubiic libraries are somewhat more numerous than 
good bookshops, and have an advantage in that most of us are capable of 
reading more books than we are able to buy. (Incidentally, my own opinion 
is that public libraries are also the best advertising agency the book trade has ; 
it is proverbial that no one wants to buy a pig until he has seen it.) But even 
supposing that our inquiring Christian is able to see a fair selection of books, 
whether in bookshop or library, he may very probably need more help in his 
choice than the assistants there are able to give him. Until we have schools 
where some definite attempt is made to teach the true use of books, and not 
merely the misuse of text-books, this will always be so. 

Meanwhile, there is much that the churches can do within their own sphere. 
Many Anglican churches have stalls at the entrance for the sale of pamphlets, 
and this method could be greatly extended, not only in respect of the number 
of churches putting it into practice, but also in respect of the scope of the 
material offered. The unadvertised sale of bookroom publications by over- 

* worked ministers is surely not the utmost that the Methodist Church can do to 
promote useful reading among its members. ‘A point apt to be overlooked,’ 
says ‘Mr. Stanley Unwin! with reference to the book trade, ‘is that sales can 
be effected at the moment when a person’s interest is aroused which could not 
be secured even one hour later.’ True, the churches are not interested in the 
sale of books as an end in itself, but they should certainly be interested in the 
sale of good books as a means to promote the reading of them. Mr. Unwin’s 
principle of striking while the iron is hot therefore links up directly with the 
idea of a church bookstall, whether housed in the lobby or elsewhere on the 
premises. Apart from editions of the Bible, and a nucleus of standard works, 
such a stall could provide books of interest to Sunday School workers, and 
make special displays in connection with missionary meetings, Temperance 
Sunday, and similar occasions. In addition, a minister desiring to draw the 
particular attention of his congregation to some outstanding book would make 
sure that copies were available. Many a preacher of bookish tastes finds 
it all too easy to take some insignificant text and draw it out at considerable 
length, not without embellishments from sundry authors ancient and modern. 
He would be better occupied in inducing his hearers to read one good book 
than in demonstrating the fact that he himself has read (or made snippets 
from) a dozen. For example, it would be a refreshing experience to hear a 
sermon on the theme of holiness running through the prophecies of Isaiah, or 


1 The Truth about Publishing, 3rd ed., 1929, p. 218. 
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of social righteousness in Amos, coupled with a strong appeal to read through 
the book with these considerations in mind; or similarly, a sermon’on Heb. 
xiii. 14, with special reference to the message of Bunyan’s classic (‘For here we 
have no continuing city, but we seek one to come’). 

Such active co-operation from the minister would be essential to a successful 
bookstall, but the main burden of organization could be entrusted to a Litera. 
ture Secretary— some member of the congregation with a well-informed 
interest in the work. To avoid any suggestion of diverting business, the books 
would preferably be obtained from a local bookseller, who would not be de. 
barred under the Net Books Agreement from offering a small discount on 
quantity. As for the Literature Secretary, there is no limit to what a keen 
man or woman might do in that office. He might make himself familiar with 
the books in the local public library which were more particularly related to the 
work of the Church, and draw up reading-lists for the use of church members. 
Along with this (possibly as an alternative to the bookstall), he might be 
entrusted with the running of a small lending-library in the church itself. 

One more scheme which is worthy of the most serious attention is that of 

extending the bookstall idea to a wider public. Interest in the Christian message 
is not confined to regular churchgoers, as Religion and Life weeks have 
reminded us. It was in connection with one of these ‘weeks’ that I first heard 
of the churches co-operating to run a market-place bookstall. The stall at 
Hertford? was manned by voluntary workers on several successive Saturdays, 
and each week about a hundred books were sold. One valuable feature of such 
work is the light that it throws on the real needs of the public in the way of 
religious books. Writing from the experience gained, Mr. Martin found that 
one lack was — 
a more comprehensive statement of the faith in simple terms . . . for the man outside 
the churches. Such a book must aim at clear statement of the general belief¥ of a 
Christian and the obvious duty of those who are seeking the truth; it should be well 
illustrated and up to date in style—and it must be cheap. 


Such discoveries are not made by waiting for the people to come to the 
books, but by taking the books to the people. Even those who are in the habit 
of reading reviews find that a striking review is soon forgotten if they do not 
get hold of the book immediately. Much less do publishers’ advertisements 
come home to the business and bosoms of men. In fact, many publishers believe 
that an advertisement has little or no effect on the sale of a book, until it is 
already selling well for other reasons: they find that what most promotes the 
circulation of a book is the personal recommendation of readers. The man who 
desires his neighbour to share the adventure of a good book must talk to him 
about it; to make more certain, he must let him handle a copy; and if his 
neighbour is unlikely to buy the book, the only thing to do is to lend it to him, 
or else urge him to ask for it at his public library. 

The concern of the Church in all this is a part of her concern that men 
should love God with all their mind. In face of this commandment, we cannot 

1 This would probably apply only to an order for several copies of one title. Book trade regulations 
are very strict. The question of discount to religious and other organizations is dealt with by Unwin, 


op. cit., pp. 217-8. 
® See article by the Rev. Hubert J. Martin, Methodist Recorder, Aug. 20, 1942. 
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pretend that the diet on which men’s minds are fed is the business only of 
essional educationists ; if it is in our power to offer them bread, we cannot 
be content that they should live on husks. 






C.iFFoRD FREEMAN 









Notes and Discussions 
DEMOCRACY AND ITS RIVALS: 









Tue title of Professor Ernest Barker’s latest book illustrates the English habit of 
under-statement. It is much more than a collection of general ‘Reflections on Gov- 
ernment’; it is a serious and sustained exposition and criticism of Democracy and the 
alternatives — Fascism, Nazism and Bolshevism — that now challenge it. The writer 
confines himself, for the most part, to Europe, but that is scope enotgh. He says 
little about the problems that await us in the international realm, though he has a 
comment or two about the difficulties that front democracy through the existence 














o of ‘parties’ that seek to spread into all countries with the purpose of destroying every 
il separate State in favour of some kind of international order. His main subject is the 
f single State and the ways of governing it. He does not treat this in any academic 

at way, though, of course, he is master of all the literature, ancient and modern, that 
ays, # deals with the philosophy of the State, and this knowledge plainly lies behind his 
uch § discussion. But his interest in this volume is in government as it is being practised. 






Here, too, he knows all there is to know, and refers constantly, not to second-hand 
authorities, but to original sources — the writings and speeches of Hitler and Mussolini, 
of Lenin and Stalin, or to books that have their imprimatur. Some readers will perhaps 
think that there is over-much re-capitulation, but if this is a fault, it is a ‘good fault’. 
It is due in part to the very suggestive way in which Professor Barker constantly 
compares one system of government, point by point, with another. Unlike some 
writers on this kind of subject, he does not ride off on ‘generalities’ or pretend that a 
subject is simple when it is not simple. As a Northern saying puts it, he insists on 
‘bolting’ the matter ‘to the bran’. 

The book falls into four parts, and of these the first examines the nature of 
democracy and the preblems that inhere in it. The writer begins by distinguishing the 
various kinds of liberty — the liberty of the individual, and the liberties of the several - 
societies (such as churches, trade unions, and associations for the pursuit of science 
or art) into which individuals gather. Professor Barker shows how these overlap and 
intertwine, and how, therefore, the range of the liberty of each is limited by the 
liberties of the others. Life is a ‘system of liberties’, and this raises one of its major 
problems. But Professor Barker holds firmly that the liberty of the individual is 
primary and fundamental, even though it is limited, and that the liberty of societies, 
even of the State itself, is always secondary and ancillary. In other words, ‘personality’ 
is an ultimate category. Here as elsewhere, without saying so, Professor Barker 
agrees with Christianity. It is true that the latter knows also a second ultimate cate- 
gory, which may be called the universal ‘Kingdom of God’, but this, of course, lies 
beyond the writer’s self-imposed limits. Yet Professor Barker does not advocate a 
complete individualism, for this would be to deny that societies have any rights and 
liberties at all. Passing from the general subject of liberty he has a very illuminating 
chapter on the practice of democracy, mainly as it exists in Britain. Here he shows 
1 Reflections on Government, by Ernest Barker, Oxford Press, 218. 
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how — apart from the ‘civil liberty’ ensured by a fixed system of law — British ‘politi. 
cal liberty’ expresses itself in a four-fold scheme, which has been so slowly developed 
through the centuries that we sometimes fail to notice its complexity and its difficult 
but effective adjustments. ‘Party’, the electorate, Parliament, and the Cabinet, have 
each a part to play, and their several parts need to be nicely adjusted. The writer 
holds that all of these, even Party, are essential in modern democracy — and he shows 
why. He shows too how, underlying all this, there is implied the theory and 
practice of government by ‘parley’ or discussion, and how, even in Parliament, 
though this is not always superficially apparent, there is a perpetual use of compromise 
or give-and-take, so that no one Party ‘rules the roost’. He shows too how, with all 
our differences, there is always an area of fundamental agreement — how, to supply 
instances, Gladstone and Disraeli agreed in many of the things that they took for 
granted, as do Messrs. Churchill and Bevin — and as MM. Laval and Blum do not. 
Nor does the writer omit to note that a large part of this agreement lies in the moral 
or spiritual sphere. There is an ideal behind government by democracy, however 
hard it may be to define. Is any ideal easy to define? In the first part a third chapter 
deals with ‘the internal’ (or inherent) difficulties of modern democracy. These arise 
chiefly because of the immense size of the electorate, the complexity of the civilization 
of to-day, and the growing closeness of international life. Here Professor Barker has 
passages on the threatening danger of the predominance of Party over the three other 
elements in the system (including a warning about the subtle risks of ‘proportional 
representation’), and on the fallacy of the idea that there is an unbridgeable gulf 
between ‘two rival democracies’, one embodied in the ‘working class’ and the other 
in the remaining ‘classes’. It is already clear that, while the writer declares that 
democracy is the most difficult form of government, he is also convinced that it is 
the best. 

In the second part of the book Professor Barker deals with three dangers that 
threaten democracy to-day from outside. The first two of these go closely together — 
the ‘eruption’ of the ‘leader’ (of Fiihrer or Duce or even of someone who is only called 
a ‘secretary’ as in Russia), and the ‘eruption’ of the group. The writer calls 
the first ‘personalism’ — not in the sense that every person has his own value, but in 
the sense that one person is of supreme value. Next, certain ‘philosophic currents’ 
that have helped in the emergence of personalism are described. Here the names of 

-Darwin, Nietzsche, and Bergson occur. With personalism there go three other 
things — emphasis on emotion, the theory of ‘sudden leaps’ in the processes of life, 
and the concept of ‘the myth’. Professor Barker gives no inclusive definition of the 
last word, but it seems to mean an enthusiastic belief in some non-rational and ulti- 
mate basis for action. Its forms range from religious myth to the ‘myth of the general 
strike’! Under personalism, again, law practically disappears for the will of the 
‘leader’ may just over-ride or abolish any ‘law’. With the ‘mystical’ concept of 
the ‘leader’ there goes, especially in Germany, the equally ‘mystical’ concept of the 
‘Folk’. Professor Barker shows briefly the way in which the latter concept runs 
through the history of German Romanticism (a way that Butler’s able and terrible 
volume on The Roots of National Socialism independently traces at length). It follows 
that Hitler is no un-natural phenomenon. The connection between Fithrer and Volk 
is so close that one may say that the Fiihrer is the Volk. As soon as he emerges, the 
Volk — or rather some Partei within the Volk, which sees clearly what the rest of the 
Volk is merely groping after — is drawn to him as by an ineluctable (but irrational) 
magnet. In theory at least, he does not, like other dictators, so much impose his will 
upon the Partei as discover to it its own hitherto unrecognized will — and the Parta 
does this in turn to the Volk. Under this theory, the Partei follows the Fithrer, reason or 
no reason, and the Volk willy-nilly follows the Partei. It is foolish to argue about this, 
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for it just is so. All other liberties disappear in the liberty of one man. It will be seen 
that we have already passed to ‘the emergence of the group’. It is of the group that 
Professor Barker uses the term ‘totalitarian’. It, with the ‘leader’ who is both its 
master and its expression, usurps control of the whole nation, alike in the political, 
social, religious, family, and even the moral realms. Professor Barker goes on to show 
that in the three totalitarian countries totalitarianism bases on three discrepant 
ideas — in Germany on the supposititious concept of purity of ‘race’, in Italy on the 
idea of a ‘spiritual’ nation (created by the State), and in Russia on the identification 
of ‘people’ with ‘class’. Yet, as already suggested, the three have much in common. 
For instance, all three systems suppose that they have hit upon a new truth — that 
it is possible and right to ‘engineer’ the whole of human life by ‘planning’. Yet this 
idea is not new — it had a kind of mitigated example, for instance, in England under 
the ‘Tudor despotism’. It has passed away before — and it may pass again. Finally, 
in this part of his book, Professor Barker examines the danger that threatens de- 
mocracy from the thrust of economics into politics. He describes this under three 
daims, and in describing counters them —the Marxian claim that economics 
necessarily dominate politics, the claim that democracy is committed to the doctrine 
of laisser-fatre in economics, and the claim that the economic situation in the modern 
world often demands quick decisions, which democracy, by its very nature, is unable 
to give. For instance, under the second claim he shows that democracy has never 
just left economic life alone, but adds that, when it deals with it, it always does so in 
order to safeguard or extend the liberty of the individual. It may, for example, take 
control of foreign trade because an individual, by himself, is unable to push his way 
into foreign markets. One could wish that somewhere in his book Professor Barker 
had examined more fully the nature of the ‘group mind’, for it is at least claimed 
to-day by many psychologists that it does exist, and not only in the groups that 
base on reasoned unity. For instance, is the ‘common mind’ that exists in the family 
or even in the nation wholly based on reasoned grounds? Is it reason alone that has 
made Britain a nation in arms? 

It is not to be supposed that Professor Barker thinks that in Britain we have found 
the perfect way to practise democracy, and he is well aware that our practice may 
need to develop to meet the novel needs of the modern world. In his third part, 
therefore, he discusses two questions —- Can Parliamentary procedure be so altered 
as to meet the difficulties that arise from the multiplicity and urgency of current 
problems in government? — and, Can Parliamentary democracy discover and carry 
out the ‘Planning’, especially in the economic field, that the writer admits is im- 
perative now? The first question is, of course, often implied in the complaint that 
Parliamentary procedure is so-slow. Here Professor Barker shows that something 
has already been done to meet the difficulty, and suggests that Parliamentary rules 
are flexible enough to ‘speed up’ decisions where it is wise to do so. Here he names 
what he calls the ‘committee on time’ in the House of Commons, to the use of ‘stand- 
ing committees’, and to the controlled delegation of ‘supplementary legislation’ to 
the Executive. The problem of Planning raises the issue of Technocracy. Under 
this term some claim that, to-day at least, government is no more than a department 
of economics and that economics is a science with unalterable ‘laws’. The business 
of government, therefore, ought to be assigned to a group of economic experts, who 
understand these ‘laws’, in order that they may inform a nation what it ‘simply 
must do’ if it is to live and thrive. Here, of course, liberty disappears. Professor Barker 
is all in favour of committees of experts in various fields — but for him their function 
is to advise and not to govern, to supply data and not to frame policy. He insists that 
economics should be the servant of politics, and politics, in turn, servant of morals. 
He even sets the democratic State, at least in some degree, among ‘spiritual forces’ 
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and declares that it therefore ‘takes its stand by the side of Churches and cultures, 
and makes its own contribution, within its own field, to the development of the human 
spirit’. All this, of course, is carefully argued. 

In a book like this it is impossible to keep the several parts altogether distinct, 
and the writer has already said a good deal about the three ‘Single-Party States’ 
found in Europe, yet the fourth part will be even more welcome than the others to 
some readers, for in it Professor Barker examines the nature and practice of these 
three in a way that is as rare as it is necessary. There are two preliminary chapters, 
In the first the writer shows that the spread of democracy in the period that began in 
the nineteenth century and continued to the aftermath of the last war, led to a false 
confidence, for in not a few countries democracy never ceased to be an imported 
article and its spirit never permeated the people. For a number of urgent reasons it 
was challenged in the years that followed. The second of these chapters enumerates 
the factors that led to the establishment of Single-Party States. In them the ‘resolved 
tri-alism’ (which may almost be called ‘trinitarianism’) of Leader, Party and Folk, 
faces the ‘unresolved dualism’ of democracy. Some of the factors — such as the 
appeal of revolution of any kind to youth — are adventitious, while others — such as 
the appeal to an old ‘national’ trend’ — lie in the nature of the case. But it is im- 
possible to enumerate all the riches of this last and longest part of the book. Only 
a few points can be named. Professor Barker shows, for instance, why the revolution 
took the particular form it did in each of the three countries — in Russia because the 
party of Lenin alone held together in a disintegrating society (here the writer per- 
haps pays too little attention to the way in which Lenin insisted, long before the 
Russian revolution, on keeping contact with the peasants, a point that his widow 
frequently makes in her book about him); in Germany because Hitler appealed to 
the old German spirit against the alien constitution of Weimar; and in Italy because 
the nation was weary of the ineffectiveness of ‘party government’ under the appear- 
ance of democracy. Again, the writer shows that, largely because of the size of the 
population, all three States have necessarily developed a very intricate system of 
government, which makes it just as difficult as in democracy to reach ‘quick decisions’ 
— except where a ‘leader’ trusts to his ‘intuitions’, which may as-easily lead to dis- 
aster as to success. Again, it is of great value to find an exact and reliable account of 
the system of government in each of these threé¢ States (apart from the federalism 
of the U.S.S.R., but including its present democratic trend). Professor Barker con- 
siders these systems without any reference to atrocities — perhaps because in them, 
as in the French Revolution, these need be only an early phase of the movement. 
Finally, the writer, in effect, says to his readers ‘Choose ye this day!’. Professor 
Barker is not likely to confuse major crises with minor ones, but he agrees with many 
others that to-day Europe has come to ‘the parting of the ways’. At more than one 
point in the earlier portions of the book he has suggested that democracy includes, or 
might include, some of the good things (for he admits that there are good things) in 
the totalitarian States. Now, he takes a broader outlook, and makes two far-reaching 
suggestions. Having spoken so far of democracy chiefly as a system of ordered liberty, 
he turns to equality and fraternity. Under the first he specially stresses the need for 
equality between ‘masters and men’ in industry and commerce — that is, he think 
that democracy ought to absorb much that is good in Socialism. Under fraternity 
he urges that we should learn to enjoy many more things in common — that is (though 
he does not say so), that we should assimilate what is good in Communism. Of cours 
British democracy has long practised both Socialism and Communism in somt 
degree — the first, for instance, in the State control of the Post Office, and the 
second in the common use of roads and street-lights. But Professor Barker thinks - 
and who shall contradict him? — that it is high time that we made further exper: 
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ments in these ways. His book is not a cheap one, but it is worth many a half-dozen 
of smaller books. It is a book for which the times are clamant. A reader who ponders 
it will be far better equipped than most to face the days that are before us. One is 


tempted to say that it is the one book needful. 
C. Ryper SmirH 


THE MEDIEVAL CONCEPTION OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
OF RULERS 


Ar a time when theologians, philosophers and social reformers are busy arguing what 
is and is not permissible in warfare, what should or should not be the chief features 
of a ‘new order in Europe’ and what features of existing orders should be removed, 
it is interesting to consider what were thought to be the principal qualities of a ruler, 
and the laws governing a Christian state, in the Middle Ages, when men were far 
more given than now to abstruse speculation and theorizing. There was indeed a 
whole library at the disposal of the medieval prince anxious to be considered a model 
of princely virtues, giving him advice on the regulating of his private and public life, 
the advancement of his kingdom, in times both of war and of peace, and showing him 
how to retain the love as well as the obedience of his subjects; and one of the features 
that strikes us in considering the precepts set down by these writers is the degree to 
which a number of them were ahead of their time. Nor were these treatises confined 
to any one period. Beginning with the days of classical antiquity, as exemplified in 
some of the works of Aristotle, they continued to be written by philosophers, both 
pagan and Christian, of all ages, reaching their peak in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Among them we may reckon St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei, which was 
regarded in the Middle Ages as a picture of a Christian State. 

As is to be expected — and as the student of medieval literature and thought 
regularly finds — these writers owe a great deal to Aristotle, the Bible (particularly 
St. Paul), Roman philosophers and medieval theologians; repetition of each other’s 
themes goes on to a bewildering extent, and the writer who is a free thinker is indeed 
arara avis. Then again, other ancient pagan works emanating from Syria and Arabia 
in the seventh and eighth centuries became popular, such as the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Secretum Secretorum, and hence the source from which successive writers drew themes 
and illustrations. 

Briefly, we may classify the writers under three headings: (1) those who wrote 
before the western world was familiar with the writings of Aristotle, or who based 
their theories on pre-Aristotelian writings; among these we find John of Salisbury who 
wrote his Policraticus in 1159, Gilbert of Tournai (Eruditio Regum et Principum, 1259), 
Jacques de Cessoles (De Moribus hominum et Officiis nobilium super Ludo Scaccorum, 
¢c. 1300), and Giraldus Cambrensis, or Giraut de Barri (1146-1220, De Instructione 
Principis). (2) Those who are post-Aristotelian in their ideas, among whom we may 
note no less than Thomas Aquinas (De Regimine Principum, c. 1265), Guillaume Per- 
rault (d. 1275, De Eruditione Principum), Aegidius Romanus (Gilles de Rome, 1247- 
1316, De Regimine Principum) and Marsiglio of Padua (Defensor Pacis, c. 1324). 
(3) Those few who are unfettered by any previous opinion, such as Pierre du Bois, 
whose strikingly fresh De Recuperatione Terrae Sanctae dates from 1306. 

Even in those days we find many who do not approve of hereditary succession and 
who believe in the right of the subject to withhold obedience from a prince who 
controverts the divine law. Neither John of Salisbury nor Giraldus Cambrensis 
believes in the principle of hereditary succession, though Gilbert of Tournai, Aegidius 
and Jacques de Cessoles do; and Thomas Aquinas argues for a monarchy on the 
grounds that man is a social and political animal, and therefore organized society 
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with somebody at the head is necessary, and that the rule of one has proved best jn 
practice, states not governed by a single prince being liable to dissensions. On th, 
other hand, as it is hard to get a good prince, a limited monarchy is advisable. This 
line of argument would be approved by Guillaume Perrault, who held that someon 
must be placed over the state for the good of the people. Paul’s analogy of the Body 
and the Head is imitated by Perrault, who points out that while the head is highe, 
than the body, the body yet sustains the head, and by John of Salisbury. Marsiglio 
of Padua, attempting a compromise, believes that the best form of government is , 
monarchy, but that the monarch should be elected; it should however be possible 
for the son of the previous ruler, if suitable, to be elected. The elections he propose 
are remarkably democratic for their date; the voting shall be either by the populace 
as a whole or by their elected representatives — a sort of electoral college; in the 
former case, servants, children, women and foreigners are naturally excluded, 
Furthermore, if the prince fails to live up to the standard required of him, he may be 
suspended from his position and tried according to law. Marsiglio does not however 
admit rebellion as permissible. This is an advance on John of Salisbury’s position, 
that a prince’s subjects are justified in withholding obedience if he controverts God’; 
law, and that it is just for a public tyrant to be killed — a position upheld by Thoma; 
Aquinas. And in the same way, Gilbert of Tournai held that while a prince was not 
to do wrong with impunity, he was yet not subject to the law. 

Germane to the question of hereditary succession is the theme enunciated by Pierre 
du Bois and by others (such as Aegidius Romanus) that a prince should be free to 
give thought to his family and to the rearing of his children, and that his wife should 
be carefully chosen — Jacques de Cessoles even stressing the fact that he should have 
only one wife. 

We have just noted that a certain standard was expected of a prince, failure to 
obtain which resulting possibly in his deposition. These pedants — bearing in mind 
no doubt the notoriously evil lives of many contemporary rulers — drew up between 
them a formidable list of virtues to cultivate, and vices to avoid, touching not only 
upon the prince’s handling of public affairs, but also his private life. In this some 
of them anticipated by several centuries the nonconformist conscience which declares 
that a person whose private life will not bear examination is, from the nature of 
things, not likely to make a good ruler —a contention often denied to-day. All 
writers combine to warn the ruler against the coarser vices; John of Salisbury would 
have him eschew luxury and lust, levity, flattery and avarice; Giraldus stresses that 
he must be untainted by moral weakness since he is copied by his subjects. Perrault 
in addition warns him against undesirable associates and too great leisure, and 
Jacques de Cessoles makes the soufid point that it is unjust for one to attempt to rule 
others if one cannot control oneself. All these points are stressed by Occleve in his 
Regement of Princes. 

As regards those virtuc: specially pertinent to a prince, we find John of Salisbury 
advising a ruler to be affable of speech and to seek the welfare of others rather than 
his own; Giraldus and others advise him to be dignified in his public appearances; 
Aegidius warns him to avoid recreation as much as possible; Jacques de Cessoles 
stresses the importance of keeping his oath, and urges him to be patient and affable. 
As usual, Occleve reiterates the themes of others, particularly stressing that the prince 
must be chary of his speech, true to his oath, patient, temperate, prudent. 

On the subject of generosity the prince’s advisers differ. On the one hand we find 
John of Salisbury, Thomas Aquinas and Pierre du Bois holding that nothing mor 
befits a prince than magnanimity and magnificence in conferring benefits and dona 
tions; on the other, Giraldus, Aegidius and Occleve contend that largesse should be 
tempered with common sense, that prodigality is as evil as avarice. Generally 
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speaking, it is the later writers who stress the virtue of moderation in giving. In the 
earlier days, Alexander the Grea® was the ideal type of feudal lord, largely on account 
ofhis proverbial largesse. While his reputation nowadays rests upon his skill in matters 
military, in the Middle Ages it rested upon his generosity, military strategy being 
almost a lost art, in spite of much warring. Thus Chrestien de Troyes wrote in his 
romance Erec: 


‘Erec de doner et de despendre 
Fu pareilz le roi Alixandre!’ 


Only later, when giving without counting was no longer considered a virtue, do we 
find writers admiring his genius in war. 

The different attitudes adopted towards this question of generosity are summed up 
in that medieval classic, the Secretum Secretorum (we quote the version edited by Roger 
Bacon towards 1257): 


‘Reges sunt quatuor; Rex largus sibi et largus subditis suis, et rex avarus sibi et 
avarus subditis suis, et rex avarus sibi et largus subditis suis, et rex largus sibi et 
avarus subditis. 

‘Italici itaque dixerunt, non est vicium in rege si est avarus sibi et largus subditis. 
Indi vero dixerunt, qui est avarus sibi et suis subditis est bonus. Perses vero 
asserentes contrarium et contradicentes Indis et Ytalicis dixerunt, nichil valet 
rex qui non est largus sibi et subditis suis. Set inter omnes, judicio meo, pejor 
est ille et merito reprobandus qui est largus sibi et avarus subditis, quia regnum 
eius cito destruetur’ ; 


and the anonymous author goes on to declare that moderation in everything is the 
ideal, and that only those who are really worthy should be the objects of the prince’s 
generosity. 

Indeed, all the prince does should be carefully considered both by the prince and 
his counsellors. All writers are agreed that he should act only on the advice of wise 
mén who should be carefully chosen. This is the more important, remark Jacques 
de Cessoles and Occleve, as the acts of his ministers are laid to his charge. For this 
reason his advisers should be old men with years of experience (Jacques de Cessoles 
suggests judges as being the most suitable), such as fear God; Occleve especially 
warns the prince against choosing young men, on the ground that they are too rash. 
Here again Alexander is a pattern to be followed — did he not choose Aristotle as his 
adviser? Aegidius goes further than the rest; not only should the counsellors be old 
and wise, but they should be heard in private, and encouraged to speak the truth, 
however unpleasant it be for the prince to hear it. One could wish that that wise 
advice were universally followed to-day! 

In matters of administration, the counsel is equally progressive. Corruption 
particularly is to be guarded against. To this end, the prince should provide adequate 
salaries for his officials, thus avoiding the temptation to extortion on their part, as 
was found among the Jewish tax-gatherers. In addition, both John of Salisbury and 
Gilbert of Tournai recommend that officials be more heavily punished than private 
persons. Other evils of the day are hinted at in Gilbert’s advice that the prince 
should prevent law-cases from lasting more than two or three years, and that he 
should aboljsh all unjust laws. Then again both Gilbert and Jacques insist that the 
prince shaquld do all in his power to detect evil-doers, and deal with them severely and 
with equity. On the other hand, we find in Giraldus the wise advice not to inflict 
punishment when angry. None is however prepared to recommend ‘the abolition of 
the death sentence, Occleve arguing that, by its use, the innocent lives of others are 
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saved; but it should (stresses Giraldus) only be a ag a last resort. The Secretum 
Secretorum yet admonishes: 


‘Noli igitur sanguinem humani generis per te effundere, quoniam hoc solj 
Deo convenit, qui novit occulta cordium et secreta hominum. Noli tibi assumere 
divinum officium, quia non est tibi datum scire archanum divinum. Cave igitur 
quantum potes effundere sanguinem hominum, quia doctor egregius Hermogines 
scripsit, dicens: Quando creatura interficit creaturam sibi similem (ut homo 
hominem) virtutes celorum clamabunt ad divinam magestatem dicentes Domino: 
Domine, servus Tuus vult esse Tibi similis. Quia si injuste interficitur, respondet 
Creator excelsus: Perimite eum qui interficit quia ipse interficietur: Mihi 
vindictam et Ego retribuam.’ 


Further, no writer is prepared to suggest that the ruler should favour sdlely the 
ruling classes. Aegidius in particular understood the value of a strong middle class, 
and both Jacques and the author of the Secretum Secretorum warn the prince of the 
danger of scorning the common people, many of whom have risen to positions of 
great eminence. As liberty is inseparable from virtue, says John of Salisbury, freedom 
of speech is essential. 

In addition to his judicial functions, the prince’s task is to maintain order, provide 
for the poor and make sure of an adequate supply of food for his subjects. He is to 
encourage agriculture, architecture and commerce, according to Giraldus; and both 
Thomas Aquinas and Pierre du Bois lay stress on the importance of a stable coinage, 
and on the danger of debasing it. He must be interested in an educational programme; 
and here Pierre is again conspicuously progressive, emphasizing the value of the'study 
of languages for the sake of inter-communication, and advocating a vocational 
training for those students who after a time show no aptitude for study. Up to a cer- 
tain age boys and girls, being alike, are to be taught the same subjects; but later girls 
must learn those things that make the perfect woman. As is to be expected of writers 
of that period, all lay stress on the supremacy of God and His law, and take their 
examples and similes from Holy Writ. Some, such as Occleve, frankly state that the 
Bible is one of their principal sources of inspiration, while others have clearly taken 
a good deal of their theme from the same source; for instance, much of Perrault’s 
work is clearly based on ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’, and on the realization that 
unto the poor is given the kingdom of Heaven. Many, such as John of Salisbury, 
stress that the prince is the envoy of God: therefore, says Thomas Aquinas, from God 
comes his ultimate reward; and Perrault reminds the wicked prince that loss of both 
earthly and heavenly kingdoms will assuredly be his lot. The virtues to be followed 
after are purely Christian — thus Giraldus urges his royal reader to be patient with 


others’ failings, after the manner of Christ, and not to thirst for blood, even of his f 
enemy. The glory of a prince, he adds, consists in the peace and tranquillity of his 
subjects, rather than in conquest and splendour. The influence of Pauline writings J 
is seen from the fact that at least two — John of Salisbury and Giraldus — make use | 


of Paul’s metaphor of the Head and the Body — the state is like the human body, 
the prince is the head. 

As the prince is to fulfil the law of Christ and represent God on earth, so it follows 
that the Church will receive his especial protection. Not only is he to be devoted to 
the Christian religion, as Giraldus lays down, but he should actively protect the 
Church (says John of Salisbury) and punish sacrilege; and the anonymous Liber de 


Informatione Principum further counsels him to erect monasteries. An unorthodox | 


voice is that of Marsiglio of Padua, who states that one of the prince’s duties is to 
defend his subjects against the usurpations of the Papacy. But it is when we come to 
the question of what should be the prince’s attitude to war and the waging of it that 
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we find the most original note. Nobody is prepared to glorify war, though most 
it it. Its evils are obvious: it is to be avoided if at all possible, writes Perrault, 
as those who suffer most from it — the poor — have done least to deserve it; only in 
a state of peace, says Pierre, can virtues and: the sciences be fostered; and Aegidius 
specifically deplores aggression, the attempt to enlarge one’s own territory at the 
of others. As world peace is essential, Pierre du Bois proposes plans for inter- 
national arbitration to take the place of war — which especially is noteworthy, as he 
is the first to suggest it. In this connection we may again mention Pierre’s stress on 
the study of languages. 

As for the conducting of the war, if war is to be waged, there is again advice. In 
the earliest versions — in Arabic and later in Latin — of the Secretum Secretorum we find 
the advice to the attacking army to poison the eneimy’s wells — a form of ‘total war- 
fare’ comparable to the contamination of reservoirs of which we hear nowadays. 
But when this work came to be translated into a modern tongue — namely, into 
French by Geoffrey of Waterford, and also by others — this advice was felt by the 
monkish translators to be out of keeping with the Christian virtues already enjoined, 
and this passage, together with one or two others, was omitted. In the same way we 
find the entirely Christian advice to treat conquered nations with love and generosity, 
and so win their esteem and friendship: 


‘Si potes dominari super eos cum bonitate exaudies eos cum benignitate. 
Quod, si feceris, fiduciam habeas, cum Dei adjutorio, quod omnes erunt subjecti 
ad tuum beneplacitum et preceptum. Et per amorem quem habebunt in te 
dominaberis in eis cum triumpho pacifice.’ 

Yet there are those who are prepared to go a little further than simply to admit 
“war. While Occleve closes with a plea for peace, he yet argues that to bring un- 
believers into the Christian faith is a sufficient justification for war. And in the Dictes 
and Sayengis of the Philosophres we find Alexander the Great claiming that he warred in 
order to destroy those who did not believe in God. In the fourteenth century Vasco 
de Lucena translated a Histoire d’ Alexandre for Charles the Bold, in which he wrote: 


‘Puisque Alexandre conquist tout Orient sans grant nombre de gens d’armes, 
sans geans, sans enchantemens, sans miracles et sans sommes d’argent moult 
excessives ... il n’est pas doncques impossible que ung autre prince le puist 
reconquester. En oultre, s’il n’a point samblé difficile 4 Alexandre de conquester 
tout Orient pour saouler le vain appetit de sa glorie, il m’est advis que moins 
difficile devroit sembler 4 un bon prince christien icelui conquester pour le 
reduire a la foy de Jhesu Crist, car ja soit ce que le travail et la paine d’Alexandre 
et du christien fust egal, le prouffit et glorie mondaine de tous deux en ce cas 
presque pareil, touteffois Alexandre y gaigna ou acrut sa dampnacion, et le 
christien y acquerroit sa gloire perpetuelle. Alixandre tua millions de gens pour 
regner en Orient sans l’oster de nul erreur, et le bon chrestien y regneroit ostant 
les presens et advenir des erreurs et de mort perpetuelle.’ 


This same theme is not uncommon in writers of the period. 

Thus we see that the medieval conception of the duties and character of a prince 
was a mixture of the progressive and the naive. Certain themes are stressed by all 
writers — for example, the prince’s private and moral virtues; the necessity of wise 
counsellors, and of peace and unity; his obedience to the divine law; while all are 
agreed that he must take an interest in social, economic and educational programmes, 
and reform, the writers vary in their emphasis. While some of these themes smack 
somewhat of the ‘nonconformist conscience’, and are by no means universally 
followed out to-day, yet there is nothing striking in most of them — they are no more 
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than we should expect of Churchmen. Real independence of thought is rare and 
occurs, chronologically, among the latest writers we have mentioned, namely 
Marsiglio of Padua and Pierre du Bois. These men at any rate — particularly the 


latter — were far in advance of their time. 
OLIVER A. BECKERLEGGE 





Editorial Comments 


CZECH TRAGEDY 

Whatever view one may take of the necessity for appeasement before the war, it is 
certain that few people have paid a heavier price or suffered more terribly than those 
of Czechoslovakia. Apart from the earliest incidents of the German occupation, 
there have been three distinct waves of terror. The first was ruthlessly directed by 
Heydrich, and the second was alleged to be the consequence of his death. The third 
has been overwhelming the Czech people since last November. In a powerful article 
describing this, E. V. Erdely says: ‘In their retreat, not only military but perhaps 
also spiritual, the Germans would scorch the earth of Europe behind them; they 
want to scorch the spirit of the subjugated people, as they are scorching what spiritual 
life is left in Germany herself.’ It would seem to be a policy of the scorched soul. All 
kinds of reprisals for Czech propaganda in London are being made on alleged relatives 
of those responsible. People in internment camps have been transferred to German 
concentration camps. Relatives to the fifth degree have been arrested, and on still 
more flimsy, pretext, those who have been described as ‘friends’ of Czech refugees in 
this country. These widespread arrests have affected a relatively small minority, 
but the new attempt to mobilize man-power in Czechoslovakia is reaching un- 
paralleled proportions. First of all, in January 1941 a decree was passed for the 
calling up of all Czech men between the ages.of eighteen and fifty, to serve as forced 
labourers for six to twelve months. In December 1941 Heydrich intensified this by 
saying that individuals not engaged on important work could be sent to do war work 
in any part of the territory occupied by the Reich. In May last year these decrees 
were replaced by one demanding such labour irrespective of age, and operative 
amongst married people as well as single folk. In February of this year, a further 
enactment made it possible to call up mothers of children under fifteen years of age, 
and certain types of school children up to the age of eighteen. It is the most severe 
decree yet imposed anywhere, and if it be enforced in its widest terms would break 
up all family-life in Czechoslovakia. Even so, the spirit of the Czechs remains un- 
broken, and they look beyond these years of terror to their spiritual and political 
emancipation. Though President Masaryk died in 1937, he still typifies to the Czech 
people all that is best in their national outlook. He believed in God and in man. 
As Joseph Skladal has said: ‘He had long seen the black clouds gathering, but he did 
not live to see the storm. But in this storm he remains a shining lighthouse for all 
Czechs and Slovaks —a lighthouse which will not cease to light their path when the 
storm is over. For he has become a symbol — he signifies faith and a part of the pro- 


. gramme of Czechoslovakia’s independence for long ages to come.’ 


TRUSTEESHIP IN INDIA 
It is exactly a hundred years ago since slavery was abolished in India. This cen- 
tenary leads one to think of what Pamela Hinkson has called ‘the British conscience 
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in India’. That such a conscience developed from an unpromising beginning, and 
that it has continued to develop through constantly changing circumstances, is a 
fact of history. In 1773, Warren Hastings wrote to the Directors of the East India 
Company: ‘God forbid that the Government of this fine country should continue to 
be a mere chair for a succession of indigent adventurers to sit and hatch private 
fortunes in.’ 

The emergence of a sense of trusteeship from the adventures of a trading company 
has had important results, not only to the people of Britain and India, but to the whole 
world. Men like Edmund Burke and William Wilberforce thought of the presence of 
the British in India not as an opportunity for private enterprise, but as a public 
responsibility. Some of those to whom such responsibility was given saw visions of a 
future which should be worthy of the noblest efforts. ‘We cannot expect to hold 
India for ever,’ said Henry Lawrence, and went on to describe India as England’s 
‘noble ally, enlightened and brought into the scale of nations under our guidance 
and fostering care’. 

However one may criticize missionary enterprise, it is certain that most of the social 
progress, reform and the development of humanitarian instinct are the direct results 
of the unselfish and intelligent work of Christian missionaries. The rapid develop- 
ment of medical and educational work throughout India not only began with the 
Christian missionaries, but has been largely carried on by them through the long 
years. As Pamela Hinkson points out in her admirable article in the Fortnightly Review: 
“The same factor that made Indian service attract the best of the British Isles, the con- 
cern with life and the power of doing good to many lives, meant also the forging of a 
tie, even an emotional one, in a race that does not speak of emotion, with the country 
they serve.’ It is not merely that Britain has helped India to make better roads, to 
administer justice, and to abolish suttee and other barbarities, but she, herself, develop- 
ing the idea of trusteeship, has become highly sensitive to the spiritual needs of India 
and to their possible satisfaction in the future. 

The development of a Christian community, thinking and acting independently, 
is having noteworthy consequences to-day. In a Conference held at New Delhi on 
March 19, Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, President of the 25th Session of the All-India 
Conference of Indian Christians, said: 

‘I feel even at this late stage that a small conference of Hindu, Muslim, Indo- 
Christian, Sikh, and Parsee leaders should be convened to deal with the present 
political situation. 

‘For there can be no peace in India or full co-operation while thousands of our 
fellow countrymen are in detention and sabotage continues. 

‘Merely to fold one’s hands and tell various political parties to come to an agreement 
is not consonant either with the duty or the dignity of the Government in power in 
India or elsewhere. . 

‘The Indian Christian Community is not behind any other in the desire for self- 
Government in India in the immediate future.’ 

While Indian Christians were bound to sympathize with the Muslims in their 
desire for the fullest protection of minority rights, he was of the opinion that no final 
solution could or should be expected at present on questions like Pakistan. 

‘Although we have our grievances against the British Government,’ he said, 
‘we believe the war against aggression in which they and many other nations are 
engaged is just, and the world cannot prosper under Nazism.’ 

Such an attitude is indicative of the vital part the Indian Christian communities 
may yet play in shaping the future of the — people and, indeed, of the 
world. 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN POLAND 


The development of the Reformation in Poland came to its climax about the 
year 1560. Lack of unity and the absence of a common central organization weakened 
the powers of the Lutherans, the Calvinists, the Bohemian Brethren and the lesser 
sects. Although the Reformers had shaped the Polish language, and established a 
national literature, their political influence was tragically diminished. The subse- 
quent partitions of Poland complicated the religious position, especially for the 
Protestant Churches. Considerable numbers of Polish Protestants were separated 
from their compatriots, and the tendency was for evangelical churches to develop, 
without central organization, in independent groups. 

In 1939, there were seven main Protestant Churches in Poland. The Lutheran 
Church numbered about 470,000 members, and had its headquarters in Warsaw. 
The Union Church of Poznania and Pomerania numbered 300,000, whilst the 
Union Church in Upper Silesia had only about 30,000. The fourth group consisted 
of 35,000 members of the Evangelical Church of Southern Poland. The Old Lutheran 
Church of Western Poland had 3,700 members, the Reformed Calvinist Church 
10,000 members, and the Reformed Calvinist Church in Wilno had only about 2,000 
members. These seven groups constituted what were legally known as Churches, 
but Baptists and Methodists were allowed freedom of thought and action, as Religious 
Societies. In 1920, at the end of the Great War, the members of the Methodist 
Mission did magnificent social relief work, especially amongst the children. 
In this, they were gallantly supported by the Society of Friends. In recent years, 
German propaganda sought to spread the idea that Protestantism was being perse- 
cuted by the Polish Government. This was the more easy because amongst the Pro- 
testant Churches in Poland there were two distinct classes, one consisting of those 
who were native or naturalized Poles, and the other of those who were purely German. 
This latter section was naturally antagonistic to the Polish State. Because of this, 
the Government insisted that all pastors of churches in Poland should be Polish 
citizens, speaking Polish. This, of course, gave the Germans an opportunity to mis- 
represent it as an attack on Protestantism in Poland. Unfortunately, many people 
were deceived by such propaganda. 

Since 1939 the persecution of the Protestant Church has been even more terrible 
than that of the Roman Catholic. When the Germans occupied Poland it was decreed 
that no evangelical Christian could be a Pole. The attempt to justify this amazing 
declaration was based on the fact that many Protestants in Poland have German 
blood in them. The idea of the Nazis was to call them Volksdeutsche, and order 
them to denounce their Polish nationality. A great number of the pastors died in 
concentration camps. There are scarcely any left to serve the Churches. All ecclesi- 
astical property has been confiscated, and yet the Polish Protestants remain true. It 
is obvious that, after the war, a great responsibility will rest on Evangelical Churches 
in Europe and America. Their help will be needed by their religious compatriots in 
the work of reconstruction. Those Poles who have lived through the terror of the 
persecution will be found in scattered groups, shepherdless. Much may be done to 
provide temporary teachers and ministers from other more fortunate Protestant 
communities. The contribution of Evangelical Christianity to Polish life and culture 
must not be forgotten. It is the bounden duty of Christian Churches everywhere to 
help Poland to recover what pagan invaders have attempted to destroy. 


A MINISTRY IN COUNTRY PLACES 


The Interim Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on “Training for the Ministry’ 
has many interesting proposals for new methods of selecting, testing and teaching. 
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Amongst them are suggestions for the special training of country clergy. It was felt 
by the members of the commission that ordinands should have opportunities of 
getting insight into the structure of rural organization and of gaining practical ex- 
perience of farm work and farm workers. It was even suggested that certain country 
parishes should become training-grounds for those who had a vocation to a ‘rural 
ministry’. We feel this is a hopeful sign of the times, and it may be that the Free 
Churches will consider the possibility of similar specialized training for their own 
ministers and preachers. ~ 
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A LIFE OF SERVICE 


Lord Luke of Pavenham, whose death at the age of 69 was recently recorded, had 
been actively associated with the United Society for Christian Literature for over 
thirty years. He became President in 1935, and six years later was appointed Chair- 
man of the newly-formed Lutterworth Periodicals Limited, a subsidiary enterprise of 
the United Society. It was largely due to his wise guidance and encouragement that 
uninterrupted publication was possible after the destruction through enemy action 
of the Society’s head office and warehouse. 

At the Memorial Service in St. Margarets, Westminster, Archbishop Lord Lang 
paid moving tribute to the character of one whose life was devoted to the service of 
others. 

Lord Luke’s eloquent broadcast appeals for deserving causes raised considerable 
sums of money for various hospitals. He was Hon. Secretary of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London, Treasurer of the Royal Northern Hospital from 1909-23, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the London Hospitals Combined Appeal, 
1922, and Treasurer of the County of London Red Cross, as well as holding office in 
a number of other philanthropic organizations for which he worked unceasingly. 

Born at Edinburgh on September 9, 1873, he was the son of the late John and 
Elizabeth Lawson Johnston of Kingswood, Kent. He was educated first in Canada, 
then at Dulwich College and Blair Lodge, and was married in 1902 to the Hon. 
Edith Laura St. John, fifth daughter of the late 16th Baron St. John of Bletso and 
Lady St. John of Melchbourne Park. Knighted in 1920, he became one of the four 
new barons announced in the Dissolution honours list of 1929 — an honour conferred 
upon him in recognition of his wide public service. 

Lord Luke survived his wife. whom he described as ‘the perfect partner’, only a 
year and a half. With his passing, the nation mourns one who ‘loved his God with all 
his heart, soul and mind and his neighbour as himself’. 





Ministers in Council 


Dersy Fe.ttowsuip. The Rev. John Bishop, B.a., kindly sends an interesting 
account of a study circle known as the Derby District Fellowship of the Kingdom 
Group and Ministers’ Fellowship. This is a company of some forty members includ- 
.. ing the Chairman of the District and the Secretary of the Synod. The meetings are 
held in a room at the King Street Church, Derby. Assembling at 10.30, the brethren 
have their morning session until 12.30. After a short break for picnic lunch, the 
gathering continues until 2.30. The season 1942-1943 extended from September 25 
to April 30. For the mornings the discussions have been on The Pastoral Office, and 
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the afternoons have been devoted to a consideration of The Holy Spirit: Lord and 
Giver of Life. 

On October 30 the members met with the local Anglican Evangelical Group, 
dealing in the morning with The Contribution of the Christian Churches to the New 
World, and in the afternoon taking as the topic Spheres of Interdenominational Co- 
operation. Following on the September Synod and the Conversation there on the 
Work of God, the November meeting canvassed the query: In what ways can we lead 
our people into a fuller realization of the dignity, honour and privileges of member- 
ship in the Christian Church? Other morning topics ranged over Public Worship, 
The Ministry of the Word, The Sacraments and the Minister in the Home. 

The afternoon talks on The Holy Spirit proved fruitful. In the January meeting 
the censensus of opinion was that it is better to ask what the doctrine of the Trinity 
was intended to safeguard rather than what it was meant to define. It was an 
attempt in terms of Greek philosophy both to hold fast to Jewish monotheism against 
pagan polytheism and to sum up the rich Christian experience. 

The typed syllabus for the session contains a bibliography. A note is appended that 
members of the group might like to put in circulation some of the volumes named in 
the list as their contribution to the Book Club. After each meeting a useful summary 
of the proceedings is drawn up and issued. 

The secretary states that this Derby group is the largest and most profitable circle of 
its kind with which he has been acquainted. It is a great pleasure to have the account 
of this strong and active body and to read some of the detailed summaries of a season’s 
work. 

* * * * * 

MANCHESTER Districts’ MINISTERIAL AssociaATION. The eleventh session of this 
Association is to be held on Wednesday, June 2. The President, the Rev. R. M. Rutter 
will conduct the opening devotional service. Dr. T. W. Manson will then speak on 
‘God and Caesar’, giving a study of all the texts and passages in the New Testament, 
bearing on the relations between the religious community and the political order. 
The Rev. E. R. George, M.A., is to lead the ensuing discussion. At the afternoon 
meeting, the Dean of Manchester, Dr. Garfield Williams, has promised to speak on 
‘Some aspects of the Problems of Religion in the Post-war World’ The conversation 
on this address will be introduced by the Rev. W. Harper. 


* * * * * 


BRIDGEHEAD PrinciPLes. Under the title of ‘Crisis and Challenge’ Professor J. G. 
Riddell, m.a., and the Rev. G. M. Dryburgh, m.a., have issued a provocative and help- 
booklet (Church of Scotland Committee on Youth: 1s. 6d.) giving in nine chapters 
expositions on ‘God’s Will in our Time’ (the Report which in June 1942 was pre- 
sented by Dr. John Baillie to the General Assembly). To writers the fundamental 
question to-day is What is Man? To the that they address themselves in the first three 
chapters. After a study on The Church, comes a section on Bridgeheads. The 
authors remind their readers of the military method whereby bridges are thrown 
across rivers and so are established bridgeheads with a view to movement for the 
capture of an area. Christian bridgeheads are statements of what the gospel means 
when applied to a particular sphere or problem in affairs. Thus in respect of slavery, 
it was not enough to say ‘Thou shalt love they neighbour as thyself’. That rule had 
to be applied. In order to move forward, a bridgehead principle had to be laid down. 
Hence whilst it was not necessarily the job of the church to say whether emancipation 
should proceed by legislation or compensation, it was a bridgehead principle to say, 
‘All men shall be free and no man shall be bought and sold by another’. That this 
really did lead to action is seen, for example, though the writers do not quote the case, 
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in the issue of John Woolman’s advocacy on behalf of the slave. The idea however is 
utilized to illumine several modern problems in social life and industry. Questions 
for discussion are provided after each chapter. 

* . * - + 


Wuy EvancE ize? In ‘The Theology of Mission’ (S.C.M. 2s. 6d.) the Rev. Geoffrey 
Allen has issued for a wider public, lectures originally delivered by him last year in 
Trinity College, Dublin. Though primarily concerned with work overseas there is 
much especially in the earlier section which has relevance to evangelism at home. 
Why should any congregation — especially if its church is well attended by its own 
members — trouble about the outsider? The Canon would offer six motives in reply. 
First, there is the commission of Christ. Whatever may have been the exact original 
wording of this or that particular text, the whole tenor of Christ’s injunctions to his 
followers was a bidding to share the gospel with all, even with those outside any 
religious society. Secondly, the Praise of God demands it. The divine purpose in 
the creation of men has been that knowing and enjoying Him, they might glorify 
Him. Thirdly, the essential being of the church calls for the winning of our fellow- 
men. Whilst large multitudes remain unsought and so unwon, there is incompleteness 
in the worship of the Church. Fourthly comes the motive of Saving Souls for Eternity. 
Though the evangelists of earlier days may have had some crude views on eschatology 
yet Mr. Allen believes that there was a truth in that older conception which is still 
needed as a corrective on much that is vague and sentimental in popular theology 
to-day. ‘It is a purely modern sentimental wish fulfilment which has nothing in com- 
mon with Christian tradition, that all who die are presented with a passport which 
gives them immediate entry into perpetual happiness’. The fifth motive adduced is 
the Saving of Souls in this world. Evangelism is sanative, ministering to minds diseased. 
‘The root cause of sickness of soul is the repression which drives memories of fear and 
shame from the conscious mind and so leaves the mind struggling with spheres of life 
over which it has lost control. The root cure is the assurance of the love and forgive- 
ness of Christ which enables us to face all things in His presence and so find the release 
of our pent-up emotions of fear or guilt’. The sixth motive is the Saving of Society, 
but this emerges last, lest man’s self-regard should oust God from His primacy. Like 
all Mr. Allen’s writings, this publication is characterized by terseness of utterance and 
challenging thought. 

* * * * - 

POLITICIANS AND CHURCHMEN Look aT Rurat Lire. A new concern is showing 
itself respecting the life of the countryside. The Government Committee on Land 
Utilization in Rural Areas, of which Lord Justice Scott was chairman, in its Report 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 2s.) waxes almost lyrical in its appraisement of country life. 
They state their conviction that there is an innate love of nature deeply implanted 
in the heart of man. Any drift from the land has been occasioned in large measure by 
economic inequalities between town and country rather than by any deep love of 
supposed urban joys. They declare themselves as unable to subscribe in any way to 
the view that the countryman is inferior to the townsman. Banishment to the cities is 
regarded as having deleterious effects on imagination, inspiration and creative power. 
Because of these convictions the Scott Report describes in some hundred pages with 
much authoritative detail the present position and the trend of war time and post-war 
years and gives recommendations for the revivification of country areas, including a 
Five Year Plan. Similarly, Dr. C. S. Orwin, who has studied at first hand for forty’ 
years problems of rural life, in his ‘Speed the Plough’ (Penguin special, 9d.) provides 
a stimulating sketch of agricultural history and outlines proposals for the removal of 
handicaps and securing a permanent tenure of prosperity for those living on the land. 
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These are but examples of many publications evincing a fresh interest in the affairs of 
sons of the soil. ‘ 

But in all this what have the churches to say? Much we trust will yet be said and 
done. Pending later pronouncement, there may be commended a small Question- 
naire “The Land, the People and the Churches’ issued by The Rural Reconstruction 
Inquiry set up by the British Council of Churches and carried out by an interdenom- 
inational committee under the chairmanship of the Rev. Henry Carter. The Ques- 
tionnaire is to be had from the Council offices 21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
at the price of threepence. The pamphlet is divided into four sections, headed respec- 
tively, Living in the Country, Learning in the Country, Spare Time in the Country 
and Religion in the Country. 

Under the latter heading are a number of pertinent queries from which we extract 
the following: ‘Is there a way of presenting the gospel to country folk different from 
its interpretation to the townsman (remembering the rural setting of the greater part 
of the Bible)? Similarly, is there a different approach to prayer? Are our present 
forms of worship near enough to the underlying pattern of country life (e.g. are there 
occasions for worship suggested by the agricultural year besides Harvest Festivals)?’ 

The booklet however covers a much wider field than the theological or ecclesiastical 
and impinges upon rural life in its varied phases. Already study circles have been 
busy using it in many counties and recording their findings. It would be useful for 
Guilds and young people’s societies. Ministers’ Fraternals and groups would discover 
in it food for thought. When reports from all over the country from circles that have 
been answering its questions have been sifted and the results embodied in a State- 
ment, there will be made available a Survey that may well prompt the churches in 
their turn to a Five Year Plan for the Countryside. 


* * * * * 


‘RELIGION AND Lire’. Published by King & Stables (2s.), this collection of addresses 
affords a glimpse of the type of approach to modern circumstances now being made in 
Religion and Life weeks. Each of nine chapters is headed by a six-line biography and 
illustrated by a portrait of the contributor. Dr. Craig opens with a racy article on 
Religion and Life. From the medical standpoint the Rev. Gilbert Russell, M.B., CH., 
attacks the problem of Sex and Society. Mrs. J. A. C. Murray, the wife of a Scottish 
minister, has some piquant comments on The Home. Canon F. A. Cockin writes on 
Education. Mr. W. B. Inglis, pH.p., deals with Education and the Community. The 
Rev. Malcolm Spencer and Miss M. L. Harford both tackle the question of Com- 
merce and Industry. Three chapters have an international outlook and the spokes- 
men here are Dr. W. Paton, the Rev. A. M. Chirgwin, Pastor W. Karle (of the Ger- 
man Confessional Church) and the Archbishop of Canterbury. This small book is a 
shining instance of possible expositions of Applied Christianity. 

* 4 * a * 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS. A good deal of the present day religious education 
difficulty would be solved if everywhere it were felt that day school teachers had the 
equipment for imparting Bible knowledge. Refresher courses are however being given 
in many quarters and largely attended. Amongst recent instances of this work it is 
gratifying to refer to arrangements made last summer by the University of Manchester 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies in collaboration with the Lancashire Education 
Committee, the Widnes Education Committee and the Widnes Teachers’ Association 
and the Sunday School of the borough of Widnes. Under these joint auspices a course 
of Lectures on The Bible and its Message was delivered by Dr. C. J. Wright at the 
Widnes Municipal Technical College. The first lecture was on The Bible as Liter- 
ature. Then in sequence came consideration of The Message of the Old Testament, 
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The Mission and Message of Jesus; Paul, his personality and work; The fourth evange- 
list, his interpretation of the person and work of Christ, and The Growth of the Church. 
In May and June of this year Dr. Wright is giving a series of such Extra-Mural 
lectures to teachers at Crewe. The support behind such a movement up and down the 
land afforded by the Board of Education and by the various universities (whether 
with or without a Theological Faculty) is distinctly encouraging. 

W. E. FARNDALE 





Recent Literature 


Studies in History and Religion. Edited by Ernest A. Payne. (Lutterworth Press, 215. net.) 

The fourteen essays which make up this book were (with one exception) written by 
former pupils of Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson to be presented to him on his seventieth birth- 
day. They are a miscellaneous collection, each writer having been left free. to choose 
a subject which fell within the field of his particular interest. The total result is a 
volume of weight, worth and interest, a notable tribute to a veteran scholar and thinker. 
A book so full and varied in its content as this is the despair of a reviewer, whose space 
is limited. One can only attempt the briefest characterization of some of the essays, 
with an occasional comment thrown in. 

The book opens with a highly suggestive essay by G. Henton Davies on “The 
Presence of God in Israel’. The writer moves to the thesis that ‘the key to the under- 
standing of the religion of Israel is not so much the development of the conception of 
God, but the history of the manifestations of the presence of Yahweh’. The final 
inference would appear to be that the religion should not be appraised too exclusively 
by its later phases, or by an over-concentration on the consciousness of the writing 
prophets, but by an equal appeal at least to the patriarchs and Moses whose experience 
of the presence of Yahweh was vivid, intimate and personal. One is left wondering 
whether sufficient regard is paid to the extent to which the patriarchal narratives 
may have been influenced and idealized by the concepts of a later time. The shortest 
essay, but one of the most provocative, is on “The Old Testament Pattern of History’. 
Why does the O.T. historical record, which presents us with a religious interpretation 
of Israel’s history, break off abruptly at the Ezra-Nehemiah period? Mr. J. B. Middle- 
brook thinks that we should here discern ‘the withering touch and blighting influence’ 
of post-exilic scribes, who had no use for history as the medium through which God 
comes to and deals with His people, and who, in their hostility to prophets deliberately 
stamped out prophecy. One doubts whether this single solution completely solves the 
problem, especially in view of the obscurity that overhangs both the history of the 
period and the completion of the O.T. Canon. In spite of Mr. Middlebrook’s assertion 
that we should envisage not the ‘decay’ of prophecy, but the deliberate ‘liquidation’ 
of prophets by scribes, one still asks whether a previous fading out of prophecy is not 
necessary to account for the scribes attaining to such ascendancy and power as is here 
claimed for them. Two invigorating essays which may profitably be read together 
deal with ‘St. Paul’s Doctrine of Grace and Freedom’ and ‘Evangelical Ethics’. In 
the former Mr. R. L. Child, frankly facing the difficulties of his theme, argues that 
freedom is potential in man — he is meant to become free. Earthly life offers the arena 
in which freedom must be won, but it can be won only as man is assimilated to God 
by living within the grace of God. Freedom ‘is at one and the same time a moral 
achievement and the gift of God’. Principal Dakin in a very live essay seeks to show 
that this life of freedom in the grace of God must have an ethical expression. The 
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dynamic of the good life is to be found, not in the attraction of any ethical code or 
programme, but in a love-relationship to God mediated through Christ. Only in 
something akin to the ardour of the lover, which is guaranteed in the evangelical 
experience of conversion, can there be appreciation and progressive realization of the 
ethical ideal. Mr. J. N. Schofield in a closely reasoned argument raises the question 
whether prophecy allows of a pre-exilic dating of Deuteronomy. L. H. Marshall in a 
useful essay sets forth the method, results and limitations of ‘Form-Criticism’, and in 
particular insists that even if the Gospel tradition crystallized unto a certain number of 
‘forms’ still recognizable, mere ‘form’ cannot legitimately be held to invalidate the 
historical trustworthiness of the record. With this essay may be taken that on ‘A 
Marcan Doublet’ in which the writer by an elaborate examination seeks to establish 
that Mark vi. 31-vii. 37 and Mark viii. 1-26 are variant accounts of the same cycle of 
events. Incidentally the discussion illustrates the conditions under which the Gospel 
tradition took its shape, and also the fact that ‘Mark’, admittedly the most primitive 
and fundamental of our completed Gospels, is itself susceptible in some degree of 
analysis into earlier sources. Dr. F. Townley Lord defends the Christian doctrine of 
Man against tendencies in modern thought which might seem to make it obsolete. Of 
specifically historical essays one deals with ‘The Medieval Waldenses and the Early 
English Baptists’, and another with ‘Nonconformist Theological Education in the 
Nineteenth Century, with special reference to Regent’s Park College’. 

These are but samples of the good things which the book provides in rich abundance; 
and if at times as many questions are raised as are answered, that is but evidence of 
the high value of the book for the earnest seeker after truth. The volume contains a 
portrait of Dr. Wheeler Robinson, and a chronological list of his publications. To 
this list may now be added ‘Hebrew Sacrifice and Prophetic Symbolism’ (Journal of 


Theological Studies, July-October, 1942). 
J. T. Brewis 


Pascal’s Apology for Religion, extracted from the Pensées. By H. F. Stewart, p.p. 
(Cambridge University Press. 85. 6d. net.) 

When, a generation ago, Dent’s attractive edition of Pascal’s Pensées appeared in 
the Collection Gallia, Victor Giraud wrote in the introduction that this book was the 
purest and truest expression of the French genius. Yet the book itself has been a 
problem for scholars ever since it was published in 1669, seven years after Pascal’s 
death. It is not really a book at all but consists of a collection of detached thoughts 
found pasted about on scraps of paper in most ‘admired disorder’. Pascal was only 
39 when he died and the last five years of his life, during which he was preparing his 
. Apologia for Christianity, were years of increasing illness and suffering. The editors 
who prepared the Pensées for publication had not only to face the question how they 
should arrange this disordered mass, but had also to consider how much they should 
suppress or amend. Pascal belonged to the circle of Port-Royal, a group of people who, 
with their fellow Jansenists, were under the suspicion if not the condemnation of the 
Church. Moreover, he was the boldest and most independent religious thinker of 
the seventeenth century. By his Provincial Letters he had devastated the strong house of 
the Jesuits. It can well be imagined that when Condorcet and Voltaire produced 
their edition of the Pensées a hundred years later it was a very different Pascal that 
appeared. The Rationalist suppressed what the Catholic preferred to retain. 

The nineteenth century dealt with Pascal more fairly and tried to get back to the 
original documents, sometimes grouping the ‘thoughts’ in sections according to the 
subject matter. All the many editors were of the opinion that it was impossible to 
restore the Apology as Pascal would have completed it. The great book never was 
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written but Dr. Stewart has been bolder than any of his predecessors in attempting to 
set the ‘thoughts’ in the order in which they would have appeared if Pascal had com- 
pleted his book. It happens that Pascal gave a lecture to his friends on the subject in 
1658, two reports of which have come down to us. That by his nephew, Elieuve Perier, 
was printed as a preface to the authorized edition and appears therefore in Dent’s 
1913 volume. It is brief though it purports to give the summary of a discourse of two or 
three hours’ duration. Pascal’s hearers said they had never heard anything ‘de plus 
beau, de plus fort, de plus touchant, ni de plus convaincant’. The other account was written 
by Filleau de la Chaise and, although it is more detailed, has not been used by editors 
until Dr. Stewart made it his guide in his present effort to arrange the Apology as 
Pascal planned it. It is a notable achievement and will probably be the edition most 
used by English readers in the future. 

We must still read Pascal in French as Dr. Stewart gives him to us — with headings 
and an introduction in English. Few writers suffer more in translation than 
Pascal. He is not only a great mystic, he is an artist and a scientist. Pascal and New- 
ton were the greatest mathematicians and scientists of their century; both of them gave 
years of their life to the study of the deepest problems of religion. Both of them, in 
different ways, were fascinated by the mystery of prophecy. Perhaps someone will 
one day bring out the contrasted qualities of the religion of these two great thinkers. 
Their differences do not arise over the difference between an Englishman and a 
Frenchman or between a Catholic and a Protestant. Indeed the Jansenist is near akin 
to the Calvinist. The Apology begins with fallen man, that paradox of majesty and 
baseness, a mere reed but a thinking reed. Who is to understand that mystery? 
Above all, who is to give him salvation? It is the wonder of God’s plan of salvation 
that concerns Pascal. So he travels through the marvellous story of the Jews to the 
New Testament revelation, finding the climax in the Resurrection. On the truth of 
this revelation he makes his famous gamble which some have condemned as immoral. 
One of his own countrymen has said of Pascal that it was his mission to do for theology 


what Socrates did for philosophy — to bring it down from heaven to earth. 
A. W. Harrison 


Science and the Spiritual. By T. E. Jessop. (Sheldon Press, 15. 6d.) 

The Sheldon Press is producing, under the editorship of the Warden of St. Deiniol’s 
Library, Hawarden, a series of books designed to assist thought upon the relation of 
the Christian faith to present problems. The editor apparently endorses the saying 
that the ‘average Englishman not only has no ideas, but hates an idea when he meets 
one’, and calls upon us to co-operate to remove this scandal and do some hard think- 
ing upon fundamental questions. Professor Jessop has undertaken to deal with one 
such problem: the relation between Science and the Spiritual. He rightly says that 
this has been a neglected question, for the success of natural science and empirical 
psychology in the last generation has been so great that their reference to the wider 
and deeper life of the spirit has been largely ignored. The result has been what 
McDougall in a famous lecture predicted twenty years ago: the collapse of civilization. 
The study of ideals and their application to practice has become one of the utmost 
urgency and yet of the greatest difficulty. For there are few people qualified to deal 
with such deep and subtle questions as are involved in the study of the nature of 
spirit, both human and divine. The probing of such issues by means of an inquiry 
into the peculiarity, the validity and the metaphysic of ideas is modestly called by 
Professor Jessop ‘the threshold of theology’. He shows how current thought is apt to 
forget that man is attracted from above as well as pressed from below. Ordinary 
science tends to secularism, and needs the corrective of philosophic idealism. Ideals 
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cannot be explained by historical antecedents, physical or psychical, but announce 
themselves with authority as super-human. That is their distinctive quality, and their 
validity is shown by the fact that in various fields— logical, aesthetical and moral — 
they are found to be prerequisite to all life that is properly human. They are, in 
technical terms, categories of the human spirit. They can be ‘proved’ only as under- 
lying all proof — ‘when men fly I am the wings’. This pervasive but never coercive 
character of ideals — for we are not compelled to fly — points to a comprehensive 
and divine spirit who is the source and home of all our aspirations. Thus the way is 
opened to the more positive declarations of religion by the way of metaphysical 
idealism. To the present reviewer such arguments are convincing. But they are highly 
technical at bottom, being very complex and subtle. Mr. Jessop makes them as clear 
as is possible in short compass, for he has an excellent literary style. But he hides 
certain difficulties, such as the reasons for his beliefs that the universe is not an aggreg- 
ate but an organized whole, and that the world which the sciences study is a closed 
necessitarian system. Still, within his assigned limits, Mr. Jessop has certainly given 
the average Englishman plenty to think about, and given it with an accomplished 


and delicate hand. 
ATKINSON LEE 


A Layman in the Ministry. Bernard Lord Manning. Sermons and Addresses. (Inde- 
pendent Press, 6s.) ; 

No readers of this Review can be indifferent to anything which bears the name of 
Bernard Manning. To these pages he was to the last an ever welcome contributor, 
and it is but little more than a year ago since, in the full promise of his prime, he 
passed ‘beyond these voices’. He left behind him the notes of many sermons and 
addresses from which some of his friends have made selections and have now published 
them as a tribute to the memory of a much-loved man. The result is a little book 
which will be treasured by other friends — unnumbered and unknown — and indeed 
by all who value sincerity of thought and strong serenity of faith. 

In a prefatory note it is made clear that only one of the seventeen sermons was 
intended by Manning himself for publication. The rest are reproduced from his 
notes, ‘their roughnesses unaltered’. They were nearly all delivered at the ‘High’ 
Chapel in Ravenstonedale where his father was twice minister. The first ten sermons 
are based on studies in the Old Testament and are connected mainly with passages 
of some perplexity. But every sermon leads up to the essential gospel of ‘Jesus and the 
Resurrection’ which was the centre of all the preacher’s thought. It is our loss that we 
shall never know what sermons Manning himself would have selected in which to 
convey that all-inclusive message. The remaining seven sermons show Manning at 
his best, especially perhaps the one on ‘Pilate and his Cowerdice’. But to all whose 
lot it is in these stern days to proclaim the everlasting gospel we would commend the 
address on ‘Effectual Preaching’, delivered in the College where his father had been 
a student for the Congregational ministry. Throughout his life Manning shared the 
loyalties and the convictions of his father as a Congregationalist, and possibly for that 
very reason his love for all that is best in Methodism grew with ‘an ardent and in- 
creasing sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm when he spoke of Wesley’s Hymns. 
These he ranked, as a body of devotion, with the Book of Psalms, the Canon of the 
Mass and the Book of Common Prayer. And this address on ‘Effectual Preaching’ 
would give guidance and inspiration to every Methodist preacher now called ‘to 
serve the present age’. By both his parents Manning came of Methodist stock, but 
more and more, as life went on, did he become a living member of that Church 
Catholic where ‘names and sects and parties fall’. His chief influence upon his gener- 
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ation will always be connected with the intense reality of his outspoken faith in the 
essential gospel of ‘Jesus and the Resurrection’. We thank his friends for giving us 
this little book. And we thank his God upon every remembrance of Bernard 
Manning. 

Tuomas H. BARRATT 


Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. By Herbert Hensley Henson. Vol. 1: 1863-1920. 
(Oxford University Press. 16s.) 

It was surely with a quiet chuckle that Bishop Hensley Henson decided to call his 
volume of Memoirs Retrospect of an Unimportant Life; for he is well aware that his life 
has been very far from unimportant, and he might well have appropriated the 
Virgilian motto, quorum pars magna fui — ‘events in which a leading part was mine’. 
He was determined at the beginning of his career to make himself felt; and he has 
done so throughout. The present volume (for there is to be another) carries us up to 
1920, the year of his translation to the see of Durham. He tells the valiant story of his 
studies as a non-collegiate at Oxford, his Fellowship at All Souls; his headship of 
Oxford House, where he learnt. to take an interest in ‘the masses’; the famous con- 
troversy with Bishop Gore over J. H. Jowett’s invitation to him to preach at Carr’s 
Lane; the equally famous case of the invitation to preach at the City Temple after 
R. J. Campbell had decided that he needed ‘an altar’, and so took Anglican orders 
and an Anglican Chancellorship; the scandal of Putumayo; and, to many ecclesias- 
tical minds, the hardly less deplorable scandal of Kikuyu. Then came the ‘Hereford 
scandal’, a phrase that was coined by the Church Times; there had already been one 
Hereford scandal, when, in the alarums and excursions that swirled round Kikuyu, 
the young and ardent Bishop Weston of Zanzibar, lovable and humble as a man, 
but convinced that as a bishop he was as important as any occupant of the bench, 
excommunicated the venerable Bishop Percival, at one time the President of Weston’s 
own college. Bishop Henson tells us that his final reason for writing his book was that 
he ‘had enjoyed exceptional opportunities for getting to know the truth about the 
Church of England’. We may well ask whether truth is most satisfactorily discovered 
in the din of controversy; and the reader will learn most about the Church in those 
quieter pages in which the ‘madding crowd? is for the time forgotten, and life flows 
placidly beneath the shade of immemorial elms in cathedral close or chapter house, 
or in solemn diocesan services. War, happily, in religious as in political circles, is 
only an incident. 

The book should be read along with Bell’s Life of Archbishop Lord Davidson, and 
Prestige’s Life of Gore; and when the Memoirs of the present Bishop of Birmingham 
come to be written, we shall have the fourth angle of.the episcopal square. Quarrels 
apart, what a paragon of comprehensiveness the Church of England still contrives 
to be. And the very quarrels have an epic character of their own. The historian dare 
not neglect them. You cannot cut the Anglican Church out of the life of the country, 
any more than you can cut out the sterling ideals of freedom which have been the 
noble contribution of nonconformity, or Protestantism, to its life. But there is another 
aspect of the book which is profoundly disturbing. In all discussions of religious unity, 
we are assured that the Church of England is wedded to episcopacy. The Bishop is 
the Father in God. As the document issued by the Bishops has shown (Doctrine in the 
Church of England), there is no doctrine on which the Bishops are not prepared to 
compromise; but they are all, it would appear, convinced that they hold an official 
position which no man can take from them. For those who admire Anglican learning 
and zeal, who deplore the quiet neglect of the Church where it ought to be influential, 
and who, more especially, thank God for the noble utterances of the present Primate, 
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this book is a bleak wind from the North. Surely it is the pastoral crook that the bishop 
should not bear in vain, whereby the hungry sheep may look up and be fed, rather 
than the staff with which he may knock his co-fathers on the shoulders. 

But Bishop Henson has now reached a more peaceful shore, where ‘the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest’. Yet if we began by overhearing a 


chuckle, we may perhaps end by catching a whisper, ‘and a sadly dull shore, too’. 
W. F. LorrHouse 


J. D. Fones of Bournemouth. Arthur Porritt. (Independent Press, 10s. net.) 

It was natural that Arthur Porritt should write a volume in memory of J. D. Jones 
of Bournemouth. For fifty years he was his close friend and so had access to the treas- 
ures which were the result of so long an intimacy. But, in addition to this, for those 
same fifty years he himself has been analysing and influencing most of the movements 
with which ‘J. D.’ was closely connected. With knowledge and with mature crafts- 
manship he has produced a memoir which it is a delight to read. In the biographical 
sketch there is some account of boyhood and student days, and of the two pastorates 
at Lincoln and Bournemouth. The wider ministry of this great leader of modern 
Congregationalism is described, and contributions from Dr. Sidney Berry, Ernest H. 
Jeffs and others of his friends make the picture more complete. His contacts with 
other leaders — General Smuts and Mr. Lloyd George amongst them — suggest the 
extent of his personal influence. The work of J. D. Jones in raising a fund of £250,000 
to subsidize the smaller rural churches and ensure a better minimum salary for their 
ministers was one proof of his statesmanship. If a second were needed it could be 
found in his share in the initiation and direction of the Congregationalists’ Forward 
Movement which helped to finance the newly-established Moderational Scheme and 
to increase grants to retired ministers and ministers’ widows. In a particularly frank 
but fair account of his preaching, Ernest H. Jeffs says, “The thought of music arises 
inevitably as one thinks of J. D. Jones’s preaching’. It was not, however, ‘a mere 
matter of pleasant sounds’ but was expository and intellectual. Its central message 
was evangelical. At the end of this interesting book there is an appendix containing 
fourteen of the last sermons J. D. Jones wrote. As one reads them one feels that Mr. 
Jeffs’s criticism is admirable. As one finishes the book so well devised by Arthur Porritt 
one has discovered what a contributor calls, ‘the rhythms of a manly life’. 


Baden-Powell. E. E. Reynolds. (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 

The title of this book, brief though it is, could have been briefer still, for ‘B-P’ 
would have been sufficient. A grateful country gave Baden-Powell a string of other 
letters — 0.M., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.c.B. —and universities honoured themselves by 
conferring upon him their doctorates, but a world which has its own ruthless way of 
making short work of all earthly dignities decided long ago that two letters of the 
alphabet belonged by special right to him, and though in the course of time there may 
be many bearers of his title, there can only be one B-P. Mr. E. E. Reynolds modestly 
describes his book as a biography, as though others might essay the task of telling the 
life-story of Robert Stephenson Smyth Baden-Powell, but he has done his work so 
efficiently that this will certainly be regarded as the authoritative record. Armed 
with inner knowledge of the Boy Scout Movement, with all the relevant documents 
at his disposal, not to mention the willing assistance of Lady Baden-Powell and a host 
of friends to supplement his own intimate knowledge of the man, the author has 
succeeded, in less than three hundred pages, in portraying a vivid likeness. 

The dominant impression left by the book is the remarkable consistency of the 
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character here depicted. A letter survives written when B-P was only eight years old 
which contains ‘Laws for me when I grow old’ and runs, ‘I will have the poor people 
to be as rich as we are, and they ought by rights to be as happy as we are, and all who 
go across the crossings shall give the poor crossing sweeper some money and you ought 
to thank God for what he has given us and he made the poor people to be poor and 
the rich people to be rich and I can tell:you how to be good. Now I will tell you. 
You must pray to God whenever you can but you cannot be good with only praying 
but you must try very hard to be good’. That is the boy of eight — now listen to the old 
man, full of age and honour, leaving his last word to be read after his death in a fare- 
well message to Boy Scouts . . . ‘But the real way to get happiness is by giving out 
happiness to other people. Try and leave this world a little better than you found it, 
and when your turn comes to die, you can die happy in feeling that at any rate you 
have not wasted your time but have done your best. Be prepared, in this way, to live 
happy and to die happy —stick to your Scout promise always— even after you have 
ceased to be a boy— and God help you to do it. Your friend Baden-Powell.’ Between 
those two documents lies a lifetime, spent in many different parts of the world, filled 
to the brim with adventure and creative service, but the line drawn from eight to 
eighty is firm and undeviating — in the truest sense the child was father of the man. 

Though perforce Mr. Reynolds devotes much of his space to the record of the 
genesis and growth of the Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movement he has wisely pre- 
pared the way by telling fully the story of Baden-Powell’s earlier years, and especially 
of his long and brilliant service as a soldier. Campaigning in Matabeleland, Ashanti, 
the North-west Frontier of India, and of course supremely in South Africa at the turn 
of the century, he was a figure of note before his greatest work began. What is more, 
all these experiences provided him with a first-hand knowledge of men on which to 
build the structure by which his name will ever be gratefully remembered. 

Witrrip L. HANNAM 


The Church's Part in Education 1833-1941. By C. K. Francis Brain. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.) 

This book is about the educational work of the Church of England, especially that 
part of it covered by the operations of the National Society. 1833 was the year when 
the State paid its first subsidies to the voluntary societies which had been setting up 
elementary schools since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Of these voluntary 
societies the most important was the National Society, or to give it its full name, “The 
National Society for promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church throughout England and Wales’. Equally interesting and 
important work was being done, chiefly by nonconformists, through the British and 
Foreign School Society. The Wesleyan Methodist Conference came into this field of 
social service in 1837. All the creative labour and expense in laying the foundations 
of our English elementary Education came from the Christian Churches. Radicals 
and idealists inspired by the French Revolution were prolific in theories but it was the 
religious and philanthropic motive that got the work done, chiefly the religious 
motive. In the British Schools children must above all learn to read the Bible and in 
the National Schools they must also know the Anglican Catechism and learn to use 
the Prayer Book. That was the order of the day. 

Mr. Brain has delved carefully into the records and files of the National Society and 
has rescued from those musty documents a good deal of valuable information for 
which the historian of English education will be very grateful. One ‘find’ in particular 
seems to have been overlooked by previous writers or not to have come into their field 
of inquiry. At atime when educational statistics were beginning to be collected (often 
in a very inaccurate form) the National Society surveyed all the church schools. This 
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survey of 1846-7 is regarded by Mr. Brain as a unique picture ‘of the interior position 
of the schools of early Victorian England’. He gives a summary of it, but it would 
serve a very useful purpose if, in times of peace, the National Society would give us a 
reprint of the whole survey for comparison with Lord Kerry’s Parliamentary Return 
of 1833 and other efforts to secure ‘returns’ of schools and scholars throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. The statistical appendix at the end of this volume, which is based on the 
1846-7 survey, is in many ways the most valuable part of the book. 

The author has no difficulty in showing that the Church of England made a large and 
generous contribution to the cause of elementary education in its early years, and he 
hasa very short chapter on the church’s contribution to secondary education. Incident- 
ally he brings out the fact that the clergy were constantly meeting the bills for the 
schools out of their own pocket. He tells also of broad-minded tolerance and of the 
progressive attitude towards educational theories in the church schools. He fails, 
however, to give the other side of the picture. The book is too obviously an apologia. 
If we only read Mr. Brian on the subject of English elementary education for the last 
hundred years, we should be completely mystified to know why that particular area 
has been one of the bloodiest battlefields in our social and political life. Half of the 
population of the country seemed to have little real enthusiasm for the ‘national’ 
schools. It would be unfair to suggest that Mr. Brain is aggressively propagandist. He 
never mounts the tub or the pulpit ‘to point the moral or adorn the tale’. His work 
is factual and in consequence is rather dull but useful. We are grateful to him for his 
investigations but the general reader would look for a different kind of book on what 


is really a most interesting subject. 
A. W. Harrison 


What is the Church Doing? By Henry P. Van Dusen. (S.C.M. 5s.) 

Dr. Van Dusen is a distinguished American Protestant who is in close touch with 
the ‘Ecumenical Movement’. Preachers and students will find this a most useful 
book. It has notable ‘hot’ news of the Churches under the Cross, even though it 
opens with a very mildewy story about Sir Edward Grey. Dr. Van Dusen’s stories 
have both immediate and permanent value. A single quotation is worth the price 
of the book — from the ‘Message from the Presbyteral Council of the Church of Christ 
which is at Oflag II.D. to the Reformed Church of France’, an authentically apostolic 
document. Readers will be grateful both for a fellow-prisoner’s testimony to the 
influence of Bishop Berggrav of Norway, and the better known statement of Einstein 
about the Church in Germany. While the book cannot keep up this standard of 
news-value and even tends to grow dull, it also grows more and more thoughtful 
and informative. The chapter on the ‘Youngest Christian Churches’, however, tells 
the epic story of the Madagascar persecution of the last century which may not be 
well known to some Methodists. There follows a careful account of the growth of 
the Ecumenical movement and the book ends with two useful appendices: “The 
Outlook for Church Union’ and ‘Church Union in South India’. Readers who dis- 
like the jargon of the ‘Ecumenical Movement’, with the inevitable snippets of Berd- 
yaev, Maritain or Niebuhr, will sometimes feel restive, and an occasional naiveté 
betrays the weakness of equating ‘church’ and ‘ecumenical movement’ at least in its 
Anglo-Saxon and Protestant interpretation, as in the reference to the ‘Continental 
habit of clothing ethical judgments in theological verbiage’ — as though there were 
any other Christian and Biblical way of discussing ethical questions. Once again the 
S.C.M. has produced a ‘book of the moment’, in both senses of the phrase, but with 
the emphasis a shade more on the good sense.  __ 


E. G. Rupp 
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The Indian Problem: 1833-1935. Report on the Constitutional Problem in India. 
Part I. By R. Coupland. (Oxford University Press, 6s.) 

We have here the beginning of a Report which will rank as a standard authority. 
Professor Coupland, a Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, gives us a cool, scientific 
analysis of the development of Indian politics towards self-government. This, the 
first of three Parts, deals with the progress made during the century, 1833 to 1935. 
A clear, concise contribution to political science, it draws out the main threads of 
the tangle produced by the contact of the ancient social and religious systems of 
India with Western democracy. It outlines the stages in the struggle of India to 
achieve liberty and unity. The Second and Third Parts of the Report, dealing with 
present difficulties and the prospects of future settlement, will be eagerly awaited, 
but the reason why, even with the best will in the world, the British Government 
and the Indian peoples could not find an easy solution to the most complex problem 
the Empire has ever had to face, can only be properly understood if the long history 
of the tension outlined in the present study is appreciated. 

Responsible for the welfare and government of 295 million British subjects, along- 
side 93 million more living in India and yet not British subjects, though their rulers 
are under the suzerainty of the Crown, Parliament has only recently committed itself 
to a clearly defined policy. Early in the nineteenth century Lord Hastings looked to 
the time when England would ‘wish to relinquish the domination’ she held, and a 
hundred years ago Lawrence wrote: ‘We cannot expect to hold India for ever.’ 
Macaulay wanted representative government, but neither he nor his successors for 
many decades could see how in India this could become responsible government. 
Even Morley, we are reminded, considered that to make India a self-governing 


_ colony was a ‘mere dream’. Curzon was perturbed when he recognized that the 


Announcement of 1917, which he helped to formulate, might imply by ‘responsible’ 
a government answerable not to Parliament but to elected representatives of the 
Indian people. 

There was no sign of anti-British feeling in the first Congress of 1885. But through 
the years a sense of frustration grew, even when ‘Dominion Status’ was promised, 
defined and legalized. Every gesture of Parliament was found injurious to Indian 
self-respect and was followed by loud ‘claims of the East for due recognition of status’. 
Successive schemes to meet demands and give scope for development failed to inspire 
confidence. The Report sets them in revealing perspective. Dyarchy, the Simon 
Commission, the Round Table Conferences and the great Act of 1935, one after 
another were scorched in the fire of Hindu and Moslem suspicion and rivalry. 
Britain has been blamed, but ‘Britain did not light the fire, nor has she been doing 
the devil’s work of stoking it’. 

The Report shows that the Act of 1 1935 was a milestone marking such definite 
advance as would have surprised statesmen of an earlier generation. It abandoned 
the unitary for the federal system and increased the powers of the Provinces at the 
expense of the Centre, yet by retaining central control of defence and foreign policy, 
by allowing to Governors safeguarding ‘acts of discretion’, and, most of all, by giving 
the British Parliament the last word of authority, it left India dissatisfied. Was this 
Dominion status or something necessarily different? If different, was it inferior? And 
for how long? The Act was only a milestone and there is a long road ahead. 

G. STAINTON MARRIS 
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The Foundation of Economic Reconstruction. By John Macmurray. (Peace News Pamphlets, 
N.P.C. 4d.) 

The Economic Basis of Peace. By various contributors. (Peace News Pamphlets, N.P.C. 
1s. 3d.) 

Professor Macmurray follows L. P. Jacks, Eric Gill, and Dorothy Sayers in plead- 
ing for a new conception of work. He claims that right work rightly done is 
the very foundation of economic reconstruction. Work, he argues, is the reality of 
human existence and the ‘generator of our cultural and spiritual activities’. He then 
claims that work as the means of production must be co-operatively and scientifically 
organized for the welfare of mankind. In the second place it must provide a medium 
for self-expression, and lastly must be made an instrument of unity among men. 

The second pamphlet sets itself the task of finding how men can work together for 
the common good. It is the report of a Conference held at Oxford last September, 
and well qualified speakers discuss the ways in which raw materials may be controlled, 
the economic advancement of undeveloped areas, an international nutrition pro- 
gramme, and the right machinery for economic co-operation. Such a symposium has 
the advantage or disadvantage of propounding many different ways by which the 
economic basis of peace may be. well and truly laid and leaves the reader to judge for 
himself which is the best approach to the problem. But in at least one important 
respect all the speakers at the Conference were agreed. They realized that things 
cannot remain as they are and must never be allowed to drift back to the pre-war 
era. All desire social justice, the end of economic poverty, and a higher standard of 
living for the ordinary man and his family. 

But if these desiderata are to be realized both Professor Macmurray and the 
Economists must pass beyond economics to a philosophy of life in which mankind is 
regarded as a unity, and in that one family the resources of all are available for the 


needs of all. 
MALDwyNn EDWARDS 


Taken at the Flood. By Kenneth Ingram. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 

This book should be read by all who are convinced of the vital part religion must 
play if the better world of our hopes is to emerge in the coming days. In an analysis 
of the political and economic causes underlying our present distresses, Mr. Ingram 
has obviously been greatly influenced by Professor Carr’s outstanding work Conditions 
of Peace, a sufficient commendation of this book. The author envisages a synthesis of 
Traditional Christianity and what is worthy in Secular Humanism; and while his 
attitude towards the social and economic challenge of the present situation will com- 
mand a large measure“of assent in all progressive circles, many will also feel that in 
his insistence on a Christianity based solely on experiment rather than on traditional 
orthodoxy Mr. Ingram has allowed the pendulum to swing too far. After all, while 
Christianity needs to be ratified for every man and society in the realm of practice, 
it is, in essence, a self-disclosure of God, revealing truths which could not have been 
arrived at by any other means. None the less Mr. Ingram has given us a stimulating 
and readable, if sometimes disquieting book. 

Eric BAKER 


The Day of Prayer. By Adolph Lichtigfeld. (Central News, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 
Fundamentals of Peace. By Edward Quinn. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 2s. 6d. 
and 35. 6d.) 
That the fundamental issues at stake in the present world conflict are spiritual is a 
thesis widely accepted to-day, as is the corollary that in such a situation collaboration 
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between people of like convictions is a necessary prerequisite of any lasting peace. 
Such collaboration, however, is not easily achieved, and there is a great need for a 
better understanding of their respective points of view by the different sections of the 
Christian community, and for that matter, by Christians and Jews too, since in this 
conflict both are ranged on the same side. 

In view of these considerations particular interest attaches to the publication of 
two short books, the one, a collection of sermons by a Jewish minister in South Africa, 
and the second, an exposition by a Roman Catholic priest in England of the doctrinal 
background of the five Peace Points of Pope Pius XII. Each deals in its own way with 
the present crisis of faith. Each has its contribution to make to the cause of inter- 
religious collaboration. 

Dr. Lichtigfeld’s sermons were preached on successive National Days of Prayer 
and were designed for a congregation which, on these special occasions, included 
‘ministers and representatives of various denominations’. They make no claim to 
represent any official Jewish point of view. They are rather the index of an individual 
mind, grappling with contemporary issues, against the background of the traditional 
faith. of Jewry. As such they are of real interest to the non-Jewish reader, but not 
perhaps of outstanding importance. They have little to say that is new either from the 
Jewish or the non-Jewish point of view. 

Father Quinn’s book on the Fundamentals of Peace is of a different order, and should 
prove to be of great value to the non-Roman Catholic reader who is concerned about 
Christian co-operation and finds it a little difficult to understand why there should 
be so many obstacles in the way of collaboration between Roman and non-Roman 
Christians. Though writing primarily for members of his own communion (and it 
is interesting to note his repeated insistence on the need for a better understanding of 
their faith by Roman Catholics themselves) Father Quinn has never lost sight of the 
fact that the five Peace Points have come to serve as a meeting place for Christians 
of many denominations in their plans for the building up of a new world order. He 
has no illusions as to the difficulties and the limits of collaboration. But neither is he 
in any doubt as to its need and importance. ‘Aware of the essential conditions of 
peace, moved by the same love of God, and equipped with the powerful aid of the 
same divine grace, these men of goodwill, of all religions, or none, must collaborate 
to bring the present horrors to an end and to establish a just order afterwards.’ 
There are some points with which non-Roman readers will hardly agree. Father 
Quinn would be the last to expect that they should. But whether they accept his 
premisses or not, those who read his book will have cause to be grateful for a clear, 
concise and illuminating summary of those fundamentals of Roman Catholic theology 
which are necessary to a proper understanding of the five Peace Points and of the 


possibilities as well as the limitations of collaboration for peace. 
W. W. Simpson 


What Should Christians Pray For? By F. A. Cockin and H. V. Ireson. (Sheldon Press. 15.) 
Christianity, Politics and Power. By G. Leibholz. (Sheldon Press. 15. 6d.) 

The first book, of less than fifty pages, is the script of broadcast discussions on 
Christian prayer in wartime between F. A. Cockin, Canon of St. Paul’s, and H. V. 
Ireson, an ex-Serviceman. The discussion is designed to help those who desire to 
pray but who find themselves hindered by confused thought about the proper aims, 
purposes and achievements of prayers connected with the war. The main questions 
faced and dealt with are — Is praying any good? Should we pray for protection? Or 
victory? How can we pray for our enemies? It is a robust and candid treatment of 
the subject and clarifies issues a good deal by pointing out distinctions which are 
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usually overlooked, especially the distinction between the things which can hurt and 
the things which can harm. It expresses the strong conviction that ‘God has got the 
whole business in hand . . . and nothing can happen . . . that is completely out of any 
relation to His will’. The language is simple and the style interesting. This little book 
will help sincere folk to pray with conviction and understanding. 

Christianity, Politics and Power consists of a series of lectures given at Oxford at the 
beginning of 1942 by Gerhard Leibholz, a Lutheran German Scholar, who deals 
with the relation between Church and politics from the point of view of a student of 
political philosophy and jurisprudence. While various Lutheran views are examined, 
the author holds that there is an intimate relation between religion and politics. 
He repudiates the doctrine that the State is above morality and asserts that every 
political question is ultimately a theological one. The State must be influenced by 
the Church — though not dominated by it — and must acknowledge the Christian 
teaching that power is properly used only when it serves a good end, and that the 
use of power as an end in itself is always an evil thing. Some of the theological assump- 
tions of the book are highly controversial. This is not always indicated, but lack of 
space may account for the omission. 


Bible Plays for Little Players. By A. S. Westley. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.) 

‘Where can I find a book to help me with dramatic expression work?’ is the not 
uncommon cry of Primary and Junior Bible Teachers. In this book they will find a 
more than adequate response. The sensible Introduction, besides giving very useful 
practical advice, explains to those who need convincing the naturalness and suita- 
bility of the dramatic expression of Scripture teaching. At the beginning of each 
play a list of suitable hymns and the Bible reference of the story used as basis, help 
‘ the teacher to use the whole time of the ‘lesson’ so that the drama can be made to 
arise naturally within it. The language used is simple and where possible the Bible 
words themselves are quoted. Scenery is dispensed with and the action is simplified 
to assist spontaneity. All the plays are suitable for children without being childish. 
There are four Old Testament plays; four based on stories told by Jesus; two nativity 
plays, and one for Harvest Thanksgiving. This book would be a profitable investment 
for a teacher of children between the ages of six and eleven. 


The Speaker’s Bible, vol. xxxtit (The Pastoral and Johannine Epistles), edited by 
Edward Hastings. (Speaker’s Bible Office, Aberdeen. 12s. 6d.) 

For those who know and use this series it is enough to say that here is another 
volume. There are forty-nine studies on texts in the Pastoral Epistles and twenty-four 
on the Johannine. Here is good grain to put into a preacher’s own mill. The 
illustrations and quotations are as good as ever. 





From My New Shelf * 


God and Evil. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

This book is interesting and important because it is autobiographical. In it Pro- 
fessor Joad traces his passage from the ‘traditional’ Christianity of a Christian home 
to an agnosticism that began in his University days and lasted thirty years, and then 
from agnosticism through what religious men call a personal conversion to a kind of 


1 The Editor has arranged with Dr. Ryder Smith to contribute a number of reviews of books of 
various kinds to the next few issues. They will appear under this title: 
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hesitant theism, but not to Christianity. As the writer rightly claims, he represénts 
his ‘generation’, by which he means a large part of the people who may be called 
‘educated’. It remains to be seen whether they will follow him now. 

Why did Professor Joad become an agnostic? (One must enter a protest against 
his idea that Christians nowadays regard honest agnosticism as sinful.) It was chiefly 
because of the evil in the world. Under ‘evil’ he includes both physical and moral 
evil, refusing to separate them or even to admit any final distinction between them. 
It seemed to him that this present evil world could not be the creation of an omnipo- 
tent and beneficent God — or at least that this was doubtful. His description of this 
well-known difficulty is exhaustive. It would be possible to differ from him some- 
times. For instance, ‘the smell of violets’ may not @epend upon ‘want or need’, but 
it does not disprove the theory that evil is a ‘necessary opposite’ to good, at least for 
men, for if the fragrance were always present we should not notice it. Similarly, 
however adroitly Professor J 1d plays with an X, it is not true that definition is always 
redundant. To define evil as something that contradicts the will of God, even 
though this has not always heen known, is just as admissible as to define light as an 
undulation. But in*the main Christians will agree with Professor Joad about the 
facts of evil as distinct from attempts to explain or mitigate the resultant problem.They 
will want, however, to find someone who can state as effectively the facts about what 
is good in the universe, and some may think that the writer has not fully met such argu- 
ments about the ultimate value of pain as are found, for instance, in Martineau’s 
great chapter on the subject in his Study of Religion — an argument, be it remembered, 
by a writer who, like Professor Joad, was a theist but not a Christian. But the rather 
curious result emerges that, on the one hand, Professor Joad used to think evil so 
serious that he could not accept the Christian account of God, and yet, on the other 
hand, that it could be treated as a kind of by-product which he hoped would gradually 
disappear from the universe. The latter idea is not discussed at length, but it appears 
once and again incidentally. The war shattered this easy optimism. It thrust upon 
Professor Joad the beliefs that ‘evil is endemic in the heart of man’ (a good account of 
what Christian theologians have unhappily called ‘original sin’), and that it is ‘a 
unique, unanalysable, indefinable conception, evhich cannot be equated with any- 
thing else’ (an account which, apart perhaps from the word ‘indefinable’, Christians 
have all along given). 

Then there are chapters that answer the following questions: ‘Why was I never a 
materialist?’ ‘Why do I reject the theory of emergent evolution?’ ‘Why did I for long 
tend to accept the theory of Creative Evolution, and why do I now abandon it?’ and 
‘Why do I reject Subjectivism (by which Professor Joad, who is careful to define 
terms, means the belief that a man only experiences himself)?’ These subjects are 
dealt with in the author’s characteristic way. He uses paradox and antinomy (which 
his printers more than once call ‘antimony’); he dearly loves dilemma and poses 
many problems under an ‘Either ... or ...’. He gives the reader to feel all the time 
that he is talking to him. He writes clearly and incisively. He uses many ‘modern 
instances’. He understands the art of repetition. A theist whose apologetics are 
‘rusty’ may well brighten them on Professor Joad’s mind. Yet there is little that .is 
new in these chapters. The arguments have been familiar to Christian thinkers for a 
long time. Yet these chapters are important for two reasons — for Professor Joad’s 
discovery of the great pertinence of the argument from ‘values’ (particularly from 
‘beauty’ in music), and his discovery that he is a sinner. This phrase is no caricature 
but a simple description of the writer’s personal confession of sin. Its sincerity and 
candour are strangely moving — ‘strange’ because one does not expect them in this 
kind of book. To use Biblical phrases, Professor Joad, having discovered that ‘the 
whole world lieth in the evil one’, has gone a long way to discovering that ‘in me — 
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that is, in my flesh — dwelleth no good thing’. How long have: Christian thinkers 
been saying that the modern heresy is the denial of the seriousness of sin! Here is a 
confessed convert to that conviction. 

At this point Professor Joad found that he believed in three ultimates — matter, 
mind, and values— and asked himself the question, ‘Even though I know no answer 
to the problem of evil, may not these three unite in the one concept of some kind of 
God?’ This led him to examine the claims of those who say ‘We know God’. He calls 
all these ‘mystics’, because they appeal to an ‘intuition’, and not to argument (though 
he rightly admits, or rather claims, that reason may and does lend support to some 
intuitions). He refers to all the chief types of mysticism except ‘Christian mysticism’. 
A writer who dislikes Paul is nogjikely to attend much to such a phrase as ‘I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me’ — yet surely this is a.common type of mysticism. 
However, Professor Joad, arguing largely from the relation of mysticism to values, 
found himself led to admit that the witness of the mystics to the existence of God is 
good evidence, even though one over-passes the limits of reason in saying so. Perhaps 
some day, when philosophy has done more justice to the phenomenon of ‘fellowship’, 
even among men, reason may overtake this realm. Meanwhile here is evidence of the 
‘transcendent’, to use one of the author’s terms. Is this ‘transcendent’ personal or 
not? In answer Professor Joad tends to the former alternative, though he adds that 
this is chiefly because he likes it better. Might he not have argued that there can be 
no such thing as ‘value’ except for personal (and supra-personal) beings? However, 
here he reaches his present rather hesitant belief in the existence of God. This does 
not necessarily imply that he is what he calls a ‘monist’ — by which he means a be- 
liever in a single ultimate, whether immanent or transcendent or both — for he shows 
some leanings to dualism (quoting Zoroastrianism, but not noting that some experts 
in that religion deny that it is dualist). None the less here is a kind of theism — and 
a kind that is fundamentally ethical. 

Finally (apart from a useful summary) there are two chapters about Christianity, 
the latter of them being called an ‘epilogue’. They need to be read together, for the 
writer begins the second by saying ‘I find that I have overstated my case’! Is this 
kind of thing quite justifiable? In the first chapter thére is a criticism of Mr. S. C. 
Lewis’s doctrine of the nature of animals. It is treated shortly, but ought it to be here 
at all? To object to Christianity on this score is much like objecting to psychology 
because of:some eminent psychologist’s distinctive doctrine of ‘complexes’. Then, 
there is a criticism of the Christian doctrine of man, where the author might have 
remembered his own doctrine of values. There are also many animadversions on the 
Church. Here we have the Mass and the Inquisition, Hell and Predestination, the 
Athanasian Creed and the opposition of bishops to such things as the abolition of 
slavery, and so on. It is hardly necessary to summarize the familiar replies to these 
objections: Professor Joad himself goes some way with them in his corrective chapter, 
particularly in a fine description of Lincoln Cathedral and all that it implies. There 
is something far more important, as well as more surprising, in the writer’s attack 
upon Jesus of Nazareth, even though the next chapter gives back with one hand a 
good deal of what this one takes away with the other. Professor Joad, for instance, 
re-reading the Synoptic Gospels, finds it hard to understand such phrases as ‘He 
that hath ears, let him hear’ and ‘Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness’, but surely the first means that if a faculty is used, its range widens 
(a truth which Professor Joad himself expounds earlier in his book), and is it not at 
least ‘plausible’ (to use a favourite word of our author’s) that the second saying 
quoted was ironical? Again, it is claimed that Jesus demanded faith without 
evidence — as if He did not give the evidence that all holy men give, just by being 
holy — evidence to which Professor Joad himself appeals elsewhere. Again, he 
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cannot think that any ‘educated’ man of another faith could possibly accept the 
doctrine of Hell, which he seems to think is the monopoly of Christianity, and 
which not a few words of Christ attest (whether taken symbolically or not). But 
surely many ‘educated’ men, from Paul of Tarsus to Chiang Kai Shek, have accepted 
Christianity. Finally, Professor Joad repeats Montefiore’s suggestion that one story of 
Jesus’ kindness to enemies would have been better than the word.‘Love your 
enemies’. But, as Professor Joad himself points out elsewhere, we have only frag- 
ments of Jesus’ life — and they were chosen because each told of something remark- 
able. No doubt Jesus ‘practised what He preached’ or His enemies would quickly 
have pointed it out. What of His ‘many nameless, unremembered acts’? What 
about the healing of Malchus? But Jesus had His scale of values. He tried hard to 
‘save’ His enemies, but they refused to be ‘saved’ and so baulked His love. When 
a man shut his eyes to the light and ascribed Jesus’ strange powers to Beelzebub, 

how was it possible to do him the fundamental kindness and save him? Yet for 
Christians the final answer, of course, is that the Son of God died for His enemies. 

If the account of Jesus given in this chapter be compared with the one given in the 
next, one can only ask wonderingly ‘Where did the second come from?’ even though it 
falls far short of the Christian account. It is to be hoped that Professor Joad’s many 
admirers will not ‘skip’ both his theism and his tribute to Jesus, in order to disport 
themselves with his ‘plausible’ but superficial criticisms of Christ. And has he reached 
his own final phase? 


The Church of the Eastern Christians. By Nicholas Zernov. (S.P.C.K. 45.) 

The Orthodox Church holds a pre-eminence in numbers in the East that no Church 
approaches in the West. There, as against her hundred and twenty millions, the 
Churches that seceded in the first centuries only number five and the Old Believers 
about twelve. Now that at last her isolation has disappeared, it is imperative that 
Western Christians should know more about her — and that she should know more 
about them. Dr. Zernov, a Russian scholar who knows the West, believes that our 
‘unhappy divisions’ are a sin against the Holy Spirit, and therefore he has a veritable 
passion for re-union. Those who don’t agree with him here, must agree that, in face 
of a mighty rebellion against Christianity within ‘Christendom’ itself, the Churches 
must be allies or pass into the wilderness. Whether the purpose be re-union or 
alliance, it is imperative that Christians should know what each Church ‘stands for’. 
Dr. Zernov has written this book to help the West to understand the East, and for this 
purpose it could hardly be bettered. He looks forward to the ultimate re-union of all 
Churches, but believes that the first step must be the re-union of the Orthodox and 
Anglican Churches. It does not fall within his subject to say exactly what he means 
by re-union, but one may guess that he thinks of some such ‘loose federation’ as has 
held together the twenty-four ‘autokephalous’ Churches that to-day make up ‘the 
Eastern Church’. While he does not claim that this system is perfect — and while, 
in particular, he admits that it has lent itself to the interference of the State with 
the Church — he does claim that, on the whole, it has ‘worked’, and who can deny 
that fundamentally the whole Orthodox Church is one? 

After an introduction on “The Necessity of Unity’, Dr. Zernov traces briefly the 
story of the schism between the East and the West. He shows that it really resulted 
from the political situation — the ancient Empire of the East fronting the Holy 
Roman Empire of the West — and that but for this the filiogue controversy, which 
raged for a millennium, might easily have been settled. The final breach came when 
the so-called Crusaders sacked Constantinople in 1204. At the end of his book again, 
the author has four chapters describing the various attempts at a rapprochement be- 
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tween the Anglican and Eastern Churches. Under his hands this story too ‘comes 
alive’, for he cannot be uninteresting. For instance, his account of the temper in 
which the Non-Jurors, small fragment of the Anglican Church as they were, 
approached the massive Orthodox Church, is almost entertaining. Yet the most 
valuable part of the book comes in the middle, where he shows us the very ethos of 
his Church. He does this, in the main, by an account of its worship and of the 
meaning of the varied and complex ritual that serves the worship. Is, there any 
better way to show what any Church ‘stands for’? It certainly gives the key to the 
understanding of the Orthodox Church. It is true that the writer’s exposition of the 
meaning of the rituai takes it at its best — but we have had too much of the con- 
troversialist who takes other people’s ritual at its worst and his own at its best. 

Dr. Zernov begins by taking an Orthodox layman to church and showing us what 
he will see inside. Indeed, he emphasizes throughout the large place that the latty 
take in Eastern church life (the doctrine of priesthood has to be gathered piece- 
meal). In the worship there is a homeliness amounting almost to disorder in Western 
eyes, which contrasts with the propriety of Anglican worship. Yet the many icons 
bring home to the worshipper his unity with ‘the saints above’. Indeed, all worship 
is the practice of ‘the communion of saints’. The emphasis on the corporate, and not 
on the individual, is another characteristic to which Dr. Zernov returns again and 
again. He might have added that the way in which the screen, or iconastasis, hides 
what the priests are doing from the lay worshipper, furnishes a fine organ of the 
sense of mystery. There are multitudes of hymns, but these are not ‘chosen at will’, 
but ‘carefully tabulated according to the feasts and seasons’. Variety in ritual is 
abundantly secured by the use of three concurrent ‘cycles’ — the cycle of the week, 
the cycle of eight ‘tones or modes’ (which seems to be chiefly musical), and the cycle 
of the year. 

Dr. Zernov gives a whole chapter to the Eucharist. This is the service in the Eastern 
church. (In most churches there is no pulpit, and the author says very little about 
preaching.) He shows how the ritual exhibits in ‘drama’ the whole story of the life, 
death and resurrection of Christ, and how the emphasis is not so much on God’s 
intervention ‘in Christ’ to save a sinful world, as on the consummation ‘in Christ’ 
of the sacramental nature of the whole creation. This, which is a third constantly 
recurrent theme, means, of course, that the Resurrection is emphasized rather than 
the Crucifixion. Another chapter deals with other Sacraments. In accordance with. 
the conviction that everything that God has made is sacramental, the Eastern 
Church has no definite list of Sacraments, but here the six are described which make 
up the Seven of the Roman West. In Baptism (which is by immersion) the ‘longest 
part of the service deals with the consecration of the water’. Confirmation, or rather 
‘Chrismation’, immediately follows Baptism, oil being used that has been blessed 
by a group of bishops. After it the child may at once share in the Eucharist. The 
account of the very distinctive rite of Confession (before the whole church) is very 
interesting, not least when we learn that, while in the Russian Church the formula 
‘I absolve thee’ occurs, it is absent from the use of the Greek-speaking Churches. 
Under Ordination the part that the local church plays is large. A single dissentient 
stops an Ordination! Marriage, or ‘Crowning’, is treated not only as lifelong but 
eternal — yet the Orthodox Church concedes divorce because of the ‘weakness of 
the flesh’ in some, and permits re-marriage but introduces into the service a ‘clearly 
penitential note’! Holy Unction is for healing, and not for the dying. Besides these, 
Orthodox Prayer Books contain more than forty services of a more or less sacramental 
kind, which ‘cover all the tasks and needs of human life’. 

So far it might be held that to a large extent the East and West may each learn 
from the other. It is not so much so when Dr. Zernov comes to discuss the ‘teaching’ 
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of the Orthodox Church at points where East and West differ as well as diverge. 
Evangelicals may, indeed, agree with the East when it stresses the part of the whole 
Church, rather than of the priesthood, in the realm of Authority, or when it gives 
what is much the same account of Apostolic Succession as Irenaeus gave, but, when 
the scope of Tradition is found to include the traditions of nineteen centuries (and 
not only of the few earliest), one asks ‘Which traditions?’ Again, what is one to 
say when the Virgin is not only called “The Mother of God’ (which may bear a true 
sense), and ‘the human being nearest to God that has ever lived on earth’, but also 
‘the mother of all creation’? In a list of the twelve chief festivals of the Orthodox 
Church after the pre-eminent Easter, four belong to the Virgin — only one finding any 
basis in Scripture. Again, what is to be said of the claim that ‘one can speak of some 
presence of the heavenly persons’ in the icons? Or of the contention that in the 
elements at the Eucharist the ‘spiritual presence’ of Christ is not the ‘real presence’? 
Dr. Zernov gives many incidental glimpses of Orthodox ideas and customs — for 
instance, he says that for the Orthodox Church to recognize the validity of Anglican 
Orders does not imply re-union or even intercommunion; and that every child is 
given a Saint’s name and keeps that Saint’s Day, rather than his own birthday, as 
an annual festival — but it must suffice to quote finally the writer’s definition of the 
Church — ‘The Divine grace revealed in creation . . . the power which attunes men 
to God’s will, and makes them capable of obeying their Creator’. Dr. Zernov has 
admirably succeeded in his purpose. This small book enables the reader adequately to 
‘savour the quality’ of the Church of the East at its best. 


The Bedside Bible: An Anthology for the Quiet Hours. Selected and arranged by Arthur 
Stanley. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 

‘The object of this book is twofold, to provide the general reader with the most 
important parts of the Bible in an attractive form, and to show the selected passages in 
relation to the historical and religious background of their time.’ On the whole the 
book succeeds in both purposes. It undertakes a task that called to be done, yet that 
was difficult. There is no doubt that its format is ‘attractive’. It is well-printed, easy 
to handle, and pleasant to the eye. The sub-title shows that it is meant to aid in the 
devotional reading of the Bible, and it will meet this end whether the reader is in bed 
or not! 

The book has certain peculiarities. It prints each passage, or cento of passages, 
as they would be printed in ‘an ordinary book’, naming the chapter or chapters used 
at the close of the selection. It includes some passages from the Apocrypha. It gives 
twice as much space to the Old Testament as to the New (is this right?). It follows 
the Jewish arrangement of the Old Testament (with some variations) rather than the 
Christian arrangement — giving selections first from the Books from Genesis to Kings, 
then from the Prophets, and then from the Psalms and the remaining Books of various 
kinds. It uses the ‘majestic’ Authorized Version for nearly all the selections (with 
some references to R.V.), but prefers the Prayer Book Version of the Psalms (is this 
because it is more familiar or because it is reckoned more ‘musical’?), and uses 
Moffatt’s rather paraphrastic rendering for Philemon. 

It is under the second of its purposes that the only caveat needs to be made. Writers 
who undertake this kind of work are faced by many problems, but of these two are 
surpassingly difficult. The first falls under the question — What is to be done about 
the Pentateuch, with its mosaic of passages of different dates? Mr. Stanley mentions 
that the Pentateuch is a kind of mosaic, and in his forewords to a number of the 
selections warns the reader that the documents belong to varying periods, but rarely 
goes into any detail. Perhaps this was right, in the main, but the very first quoted 
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passage shows how unfortunate the result may be. It consists of some parts of the 


First Chapter of Genesis, ending with the creation of man ‘in the image of Gad’, and 
then, skipping a much earlier account of the making of man (where he is not made in 
God’s image), it sets him in the Garden of Eden of the earlier document. This is not 
to ‘show the selected passages in relation to the historical and religious background 
of their time’. This purpose is far more successfully achieved in the later Old Testa- 
ment selections, though, of course, there are a number of places where Mr. Stanley, 
without warning the reader, is choosing between the various ‘findings’ of experts. 

The second main difficulty is with the Gospels. Here Mr. Stanley sets himself to 
tell ‘a coherent story covering the chief events in the life of our Lord’ by mingling 
extracts from all four Gospels. This ‘story’ fills less space than is given to the Penta- 
teuch. There are only two brief passages from Mark, but a very large place is given to 
John. While the reader has been warned about the differences of date, will he remem- 
ber the warning passage by passage? To add a question about the Acts of the Apostles, 
how can ‘the Gospel of Mark’ and ‘the unknown document used by Mark’ be among 
the sources of the Acts? Will the ‘general reader’ be able to understand this, whatever 
may be true of the expert? 

The book, however, should not be judged by the way in which it deals with two 
very intractable problems. In his ‘introductions and notes’ Mr. Stanley has been at 
great pains to present the results of scholars’ study of the Bible in a way that will help 
the ‘general reader’, and he has usually succeeded. After all the problems named do 
not need to trouble a reader when he is reading his Bible in a ‘quiet hour’ of devotion. 
The New Testament, in particular, is one book, as well as many, and, unlike the Old, 
it all belongs to the one ‘time’ of the First Century. This is probably the most success- 
ful book of its class. Many a preacher might cull from it just the help he needs if he 
wants to help his hearers to understand a ‘Lesson’ by giving them a brief hint of its 


background. 


A Preface to Paradise Lost. By C. S. Lewis. (Oxford Press, 7s. 6d.) 

After the brilliant parergon of The Screwtape Letters, Mr. C. S. Lewis now returns to 
English literature, and expounds Milton. It is a subject that suits him, for a Christian 
is the right expositor of our great Christian poet. Sometimes, almost in spite of himself, 
the author turns to ‘edification’, but he does it so naturally and unassumedly that the 
reader does not resent it. He says that his main purpose is to ‘hinder hindrances’. He 
does more; he removes them. Throughout the book, therefore, the author has some 
antagonist in mind — either the general reader, ‘put off’ from Milton by the mental 
environment of to-day, or some distinguished expositor of the epic or of Milton — as 
Professor Gilbert Murray, or Professor Saurat, or Dr. Johnson or even an earlier C. S. 
Lewis. When he challenges a living antagonist by name, before he draws his rapier 
and deftly ‘pinks’ him, he always makes his bow, and makesit in no perfunctory fashion. 
He returns from ‘the lower criticism’, which has so long been the vogue with Milton, 
and saying little of such details as the poet’s skilful use of proper names, undertakes two 
of the ‘higher critic’s’ problems — What is the genus of poetry called ‘epic’— and, To 
what species of it does Milton’s masterpiece belong? 

The author finds that there are two kinds of epic, which he calls the Primary (or 
earlier) and the Secondary (or later). Virgil marks the watershed between the two. 
Mr. Lewis even says that he ‘added a new dimension’ to poetry. The Primary epic, of 
which Homer and Beowulf are types, tells a heroic tale: the Secondary does this, but 
also tells a story that exhibits ‘some great thing’ in human history — as the destiny 
of Rome or the Fall of Man. Mr. Lewis shows that both types of epic demand a certain 
appropriate style. For instance, the epic poet’s purpose is not at all to express his own 
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emotions, as in the lyric, but to tell the reader something, and to tell it in a way that 
suits the ‘something’. Perhaps the chief distinction in the technique of the two kinds 
of epic is that the Primary was meant to be spoken and the Secondary to be read. The 
Primary, therefore, uses many repetitions, for when a man is listening (either to a poet 
or a preacher), he cannot stop to consider this or that (and, in consequence all great 
preachers repeat what they have to say, even though they may not repeat the same 
words). Homer’s ‘stock phrases’, however, do more than this — they give the sense 
of that changeless flux which the Greek mind assumed the universe to be. There is 
nothing of a divine purpose here. Virgil and Milton, on the other hand, continually 
suggest such a divine purpose in ‘things’. In order to do this they must so write as to 
draw the reader inexorably onward — not letting him stay to ponder this or that 
‘lovely phrase’. Who has not felt just this impetus in Paradise Lost? Again, a great 
theme demands a ‘grand manner’ —a certain ‘solemnity’ or ‘ritualism’ or ‘ceremony’, 
in the true meaning of these terms. Mr. Lewis not only expounds the nature of epic, 
but defends its technique — and does both in ways that can only be hinted here, or 
not even hinted. 

In the second part of the book Mr. Lewis deals with the ideas that underlie Paradise 
Lost. Here he has three chapters on general themes, and six on specific subjects. The 
first three are called ‘Milton and St. Augustine’, ‘Hierarchy’ and ‘The Theology of 
Paradise Lost’. All three go to show that Milton is a great Christian poet. He followed 
Augustine just where Western Christendom in the Seventeenth century followed him. 
He believed in ‘Hierarchy’ — that is, he believed, for instance, that God is superior 
to men, men to animals, and animals to things. In his epic there is hardly any trace 
of the heresies that are found in his De Doctrina. Here the treatment of Hierarchy 
is specially interesting. Milton’s scheme of ‘degrees’ is not the same as ours — for 
instance, like Shakespeare, he Believed that men are by nature superior to women. 
Yet this doctrine of ‘degree’ does not mean that he had abandoned his republican 
doctrine of equality, for he believed too that within each ‘degree’ there ought to be 
equality. For Milton Cromwell was providentially ‘chief of men’, but not Charles IT. 
Of the six chapters on specific subjects two are about Satan and the other fiends, one 
about Milton’s angels, and three about Adam and Eve. Under each Mr. Lewis ex- 
poses a current misconception. Among other things he exhibits the subtility of 
Milton’s psychology — for instance, under the gradual self-degradation of Satan and 
the rapid degradation of Eve. He finds that, for all Milton’s efforts, the poet did not 
succeed with the subject of ‘Unfallen Sexuality’. There is a final appraisement of 
Milton’s epic, in which certain defects are admitted, but the conclusion is mone the 
less reached that its story ‘fulfils the conditions of great story better perhaps than any 
other, for, more than any other, it leaves things where it did not find them’. 

Mr. Lewis does not deal directly with the question ‘Why is it easier to enjoy Homer 
or Virgil or Dante than to enjoy Milton?’ though he suggests the answer. The reason 
is that Milton is still a contemporary. A reader just takes it for granted that the cosmos 
of each of the first three poets named is not the real cosmos, but he cannot do so with 
Milton. An agnostic comes to Paradise Lost with the heat of his conflict with Christian- 
ity still upon him. Many Christians, even, are ‘put off’ by such things as Milton’s 
belief that in the ‘state of innocency’ man and woman were already perfect, and the 
terrors of his hell. It was not easy for an eighteenth-century traveller to enjoy the 
beauty of mountains as his coach plunged, more or less successfully, through the mud 


‘of the tracks that led over them and there might be a highwayman round the next 


turning. To enjoy poetry one needs a quiet mind. None the less he who neglects 
Milton robs himself. The present writer re-read Paradise Lost a few months ago; he 
wishes he had postponed the reading till he had read this book. There is no need to 
add that Mr. Lewis is master of the unexpected parallel and the arresting phrase. 
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America: The Story of a Free People. By Allan Nevins and H. Steele Commager. (Oxford 
Press. 75. 6d.) 

In the title of this book ‘America’ means “The United States of America’. Shall 
we ever escape from the ambiguity of the term? The names of the two authors are a 
sufficient guarantee of the book’s excellence. If an Englishman seriously wishes to 
understand our great Ally, he could not do better than read this volume. 

The sub-title gives the key to the motif of the book. While the story falls, in effect, 
into periods, which may be conveniently divided under the names of Washington, 
Andrew Jackson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt, they all illustrate, though in differ- 
ent ways, the development of a free democracy. In the first, or Colonial, period the 
origins of a number of quite separate communities are described. Here, as elsewhere, 
full justice is done to the British ‘case’. It is shown, for instance, that the American 
colonies were easily the least oppressed in the world, if indeed their just grievances are 
to be called ‘oppression’ at all. It was the historical situation that demanded separa- 
tion in one way or another. It may just be noted that the Pilgrim Fathers did not all 
come from Scrooby, and that Chatham was hardly ‘a Whig Statesman’. 

The course of the Rebellion is briefly but clearly traced. These writers do not turn 
aside to discuss theoretical issues, and therefore let alone the question ‘Why was it 
right for the Colonies to secede from the Empire but wrong for the South to seek to 
secede from the Union?’ It is clearly shown that the Revolutionary War was waged 
by a minority, and how the problem of union, after the victory, was solved by a hand- 
ful of able men. Indeed, this problem presented, on a small scale, many of the diffi- 
culties that the Allies will need to face after the present war. The services of Jefferson 
to democracy are fully described. In this period the Presidents were men of culture, 
drawn from Virginia and Massachusetts. 

It was very different with Andrew Jackson, who begins the third period. Now the 
‘plain men’ from the West began to take a serious part in government, for the period 
begins with Jackson and ends with Lincoln. Most of the other Presidents were respect- 
able ‘mediocrities’. Perhaps more might have been expected here about the ‘Spoils 
System’, and surely something ought to have been said about the settlement of the 
frontier dispute with Canada westward of the Great Lakes. The authors show clearly 
how in this period the question of slavery grew more and more threatening and 
describe the different phases through which it passed — the ‘let it alone and it will die’ 
attitude of the Fathers of the Constitution, the way in which the invention of the cotton 
gin foiled this hope, the long attempt to prevent the spread of the ‘peculiar institu- 
tion’ into the new lands of the West (with the masterly but temporary compromises 
of Henry Clay), and the final conviction of the South that slavery must be saved ‘now 
or never’. 

The fourth period began with the assassination of Lincoln. Here the writers show 
how the North won the war but ‘lost the peace’, and has hardly won it even to-day. 
The period is also marked by three closely related phenomena — the rise and rule of 
Big Business under the Republican Party, the way in which American agriculture, 
especially in the ever-growing West, fed half the world by the impoverishment of its 
own farmers, and the grim story of industrial ‘labour conditions’ under the false cry 
of ‘rugged independence’. Here, as elsewhere, the two authors give a fair and able 
statement of both sides of the question. Their account of the incredibly fast growth of 
commerce, industry and invention in multitudes of ways almost takes one’s breath 
away. But high tariffs made multi-millionaires at the expense of the farmers and the 
industrial proletariat. It is hard to exaggerate the selfishness of Big Business. In the 
United States the regulation of child labour, for instance, lagged far behind English 
Factory Acts. The writers might have added that the antagonism of the South Ameri- 
can peoples to the United States largely arose because, while the latter would not 
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annex-their territory, it did exploit their resources. This was the period of the Almighty 
Dollar. 

The Spanish War may be taken to begin the last period. It was the first clear sign 
that the United States, almost in spite of herself, must become a ‘world power’. But 
the period is also marked by the Great Slump (the nemesis of Big Business), and the 
‘new deal’ or ‘deals’ whose origins are traced back to the turn of the century. The 
authors seem to prove decisively that in this period the Democratic Party has pretty 
well always been right and the Republican Party almost always wrong. The policies 
of Bryan, for instance, the seemingly defeated leader, are winning the day in the end. 
Again, the struggle has largely been between a recalcitrant Congress and an enlight- 
ened Executive, the third element in the Constitution, the High Court, doing what it 
could to aid Congress. The story continues to Pearl Harbour. The second Roosevelt 
is put with Washington and Lincoln. 

In their preface the authors say, with full justification, that they have been ‘forced 
to omit’ many things. In another edition, however, surely more should be said about 
higher education and about religion. There are a number of incidental references to 
both, but, after the Colonial period, there is no adequate account of either. There 
are, indeed, some paragraphs about the rise of the Mormons and about the services 
of the University of Wisconsin to applied science — but no justice is done to the im- 
mense influence, either of Protestantism or Catholicism, in the United States. Might 
not the three pages about Andrew Carnegie be qut down to find room for the men- 
tion of Francis Asbury? The authors quote a song that “Teddy’s’ followers sang, 
‘Follow! Follow! We will follow Roosevelt ...’ Does not even this give indirect 
evidence of the influence of religion? And is not the United States the country of 
many Universities (good and bad), and of multitudes of Churches (large and small)? 

The merits of the book are many. It is well-proportioned. The movement of the 
narrative never flags. There are many ‘thumb-nail sketches’ of prominent men. 
Many vivid descriptive phrases are quoted to illuminate every period. There is no 
hint of the slogan ‘My country, right or wrong’. With the one proviso indicated, this 
book is to be unreservedly commended. There are a very few Americanisms (as 
‘slam shut’), and three minute misprints. 


Christianity and Civilization. By H. G. Wood. (Cambridge Press. 35. 6d.) 

This book contains the substance of six lectures delivered to Cambridge under- 
graduates. It is an excellent introduction to the subject of post-war Reconstruction. 
Professor Wood begins by showing that Christianity has always had a distinctive 
social ethic. He then discusses two current alternatives to this, ‘Scientific Humanism’ 
and ‘Marxian Philosophy’, and shows how the first, for instance, cannot have an 
ethic, and how the second mis-reads history. Then he has two chapters that ‘break 
ground’ under the subjects of the nation considered as a ‘Christian Co-operative 
Commonwealth’ and of International Policy. Throughout he is careful to be fair to 
his opponents, and he has many illuminating quotations from various sources. Not 
the least interesting comes from an American writer, who claims that Jesus ‘deter- 
mined upon His profession’ quite early — ‘(His) was to be a life not of teaching nor of 
preaching, but of business: ‘Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s business?”’’! 
Professor Wood dismisses the ‘party system’ rather summarily, and not every one will 
accept his account of the starvation of Germany after the Armistice in 1918, but he 
is a very good guide for those who are beginning to think seriously about the Christian 
contribution to Reconstruction. In his last chapter, named ‘Good Friday, 1942’, he 
takes his readers in penitence to the foot of the Cross. This is the only place where 
Christians can rightly begin to study or to do anything. 
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The Holy Communion. By Spencer Leeson. (Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Is it possible to write a devotional book on the Eucharist that will not also be con- 
troversial? In this small book the Headmaster of Winchester has perhaps come as 
near doing this as anyone. It is true that, especially in the first chapter, there are a 
number of phrases that some Free Churchmen, at least, will find unwelcome, but 
they will be wise to pass over these and keep their minds on the main purpose of the 
book. There are four chapters — the first on “The Sacraments and Sacramental 
Experience’, the second on “The Holy Communion in the Life of the Church’, the 
third on ‘The Meaning of Holy Communion’, and the last on “The Service of Holy 
Communion’, which treats of the Service in the Prayer Book, with ‘some references to 
the ‘Deposited Book’ of 1927-8. It would be easy to ask questions of various kinds, 
but a small book cannot contain everything; for instance, there is no discussion of all 
the differences between sacramental experience through nature and in the Eucharist. 
As Canon Leeson says in his introduction, he has avoided ‘technicalities and the desire 
to define too closely’, ‘undue pre-occupation with rites and ceremonies’, and ‘foggy 
pietism’. This book is likely to help any Christian of any Church who seeks to 
prepare himself for Holy Communion. é 


Christian Teaching about Sex. Edited by Leonard Hodgson. (S.P.C.K. 1s.) 

While Canon Hodgson is directly responsible for this booklet, he has tried to produce 
a statement that should express ‘tlte common mind’ of a group of men and women 
who were asked to consider the subject by the Education Committee of the Oxford 
Diocesan Council of Moral Welfare. Of the fifty numbered paragraphs the first 
eighteen answer the question ‘What is the Christian Teaching?’, while the rest deal 
with the further question ‘How should the Christian Teaching be presented in order 
to be Effective?’ As the second question is much harder to answer than the first, this is 
the more valuable part of the booklet. It is not so much addressed to those who suffer 
from sexual problems as to those who seek to help them. It deals with all the common 
problems, except contraception, in a sane and informative way (though one may 
boggle at the use of the word ‘tabus’). For instance, it insists that sex ought to be a 
beginning and not an end. The key-note throughout is ‘No Christian should exclude 
from friendship anyone whatever’. 


The South India Scheme of Union and.the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon. (S.P.C.K. 1s.) 

The South India Scheme reached its final form last year and the three Churches 
concerned are to give their ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to it during the next twelve months. For the 
Anglican Church the General Council of the Province will give the final vote, but 
meanwhile the several Diocesan Councils are to express their mind. This pamphlet 
provides their members with the pertinent documents. These include the Anglican 
resolutions adopted both at Lambeth and in India, and are of interest to all those who 
are following the fortunes of the Scheme. There is an appendix on some of its ‘leading 
ideas’. This may be compared with a booklet recently written by the Bishop of Col- 
ombo, in which he shows the difficulties that some Anglicans still feel about the Scheme. 
There is an article by Rev. C. H. Monahan on this booklet in the last issue of Church 
Union — Views and News (Christian Literature Society, Redhill, Surrey, 2s. 6d. per 
annum), the organ of the movement, which also describes the immediate position in the 
present ‘South India United Church’. 


Cromwell Speaks! With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot. (Milford. 6d.) - 
Cromwell is ‘living at this hour’, and the Cromwell Association has done well to 
prepare a short selection of his most characteristic utterances for the encouragement 
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of Englishmen now. As Mr. Isaac Foot notes in his foreword, we can all ‘strengthen 
our fortitude’ from this source ‘in these days of crisis’. It is not irreverent to say 
that the subjects range from God to Gibraltar (especially God) for to Cromwell re- 
ligion and action were one. It might have been an advantage if the occasion of every 
passage had been named. The famous saying, ‘I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, 
think it possible you may be mistaken’, is included. Presumably this advice is meant 
for Hitler to-day! Did Cromwell ‘practise what he preached’ in this saying? Ought 
any man always to practise it? But there are sayings in this booklet that ring like a 
trumpet. 


Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs (Milford, 4d. each): 


54 — China, by P. M. Roxby. 

55 — Japan and the Modern World, by Sir John Pratt. 

56 — Belgium and the War, by G. N. Clark. 

57 — Greece, by Stanley Casson. 

58 — Great Britain and China, by Sir John Pratt. 

59 — Who Mussolini Is, by Ivor Thomas. 

60 — War at Sea To-day, by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. 
61 — An Atlas of the U.S.S.R., by Jasper H. Stembridge. 

62 — Soviet Asia, by Violet Conolly. 


Not the least of the services of the Oxford Press is the provision of brief and cheap 
surveys, in every case by a writer ‘who knows’, of various subjects that the War has 
made into ‘problems’. The authors of these pamphlets come as near as is possible to 
presenting facts without the intrusion of the ‘personal equation’. All are excellent, 
and to read them will equip any student of ‘world affairs’ with an ‘understanding 
mind’. It is impossible to review them here one by one, but two may be chosen at 
random as examples. 

In Soviet Asia Miss Violet Conolly begins with a brief geograhical and historical 
sketch of Russia’s huge Asiatic realm — ending with a glance at the ‘Anglo-Russian 
Question’ of the close of the nineteenth century, which looks so fatuous now. Then 
she surveys Asiatic Russia to-day. Of the sixteen republics that compose the U.S.S.R. 
the greatest, named “The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic’, whose capital 
is Moscow, governs all that used to be called Siberia. This includes six ‘provinces’, 
four ‘regions’, and two ‘autonomous republics’. It is so vast that the very sites of the 
new munition-making towns can be kept secret! Along the Arctic littoral there are 
sixty ‘polar stations’, with their alternations of the long Arctic day and the long 
Arctic night. Further south the Bolshevists tolerate the languages of the old tribes, but 
clothe the people in western clothes. They substitute sanitation and medicine for 
Shamanism, — and, though the writer does not say so, introduce them to a godless 
civilization. On the Pacific coast there is a new Jewry, though the Jews are slow 
to be enticed there. Of mineral wealth there seems to be no end. Bordering the 
Eastern area there are two other republics on Soviet lines — still de jure parts of China — 
and Outer Mongolia, where Russia has succeeded in the ‘peaceful penetration’ of 
yet another part. Outside Siberia, in Central Asia, there are five of the sixteen 
‘full-fledged’ republics that form the U.S.S.R. Here lie such places as Khiva, Bokhara 
and Timur’s Samarkand. Tashkent, however, is now the chief city. Over the events 
in these republics the Bolshevists draw an almost impenetrable screen, but they have 
unveiled the woman, begun to educate the masses, introduced the wireless, and set 
themselves to undermine Islam. Already enough cotton is grown to make Russia self- 
sufficient in it. Other industries abound, but all trade is in the hands of the federal 
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authorities. Miss Conolly makes it clear that not all experiments in Soviet Asia have so 
far succeeded, but she shows also that a serious beginning has been made in the dogged 
énterprise of developing Russia’s Asiatic heritage. What will all this mean at length 
for the whole world? One could wish that more were said on what Carlyle called 
‘The condition of the people question’. . 

According to Mr. Ivor Thomas Mussolini is just a ‘tyrant’ in Plato’s sense — a self- 
seeking egoist who, gathering a band of men as unprincipled as himself about him, 
seizes the opportunity of confusion in the State to thrust upon it, by intrigue, astuteness 
and force, his own absolute autocracy. One had hoped that Mussolini, at least in 
some of his enterprises — such as the Concordat with the Pope, the draining of some 
of the marshes of Italy, and the suppression of the Sicilian Mafia — does, like Napoleon, 
sincerely believe that his own glory and his country’s weal go together. In Who 
Mussolini Is, however, Mr. Ivor Thomas maintains that any benefits that Mussolini’s 
policies have brought to Italy are just accidents, mere egoism being his one motive. 
It must be admitted that the author makes out a strong case for this. He admits that 
Mussolini will not take money to enrich himself, but thinks that he will do so to pay 
his way to glory. For instance, he points out that at the turning point of Mussolini’s 
career, when he abandoned pacifist socialism in 1915 in favour of war on the Allied 
side, the ‘question ran round Milan “Chi Paga?” (‘Who is paying?’)’. Of Mussolini’s 
oratorical powers there is, of course, no doubt. It is not possible here to trace his 
career, but this chiefly appears as a series of astonishing somersaults — the atheist 
turning Catholic, the advocate of regicide taking office under a king, the volte face 
about the murder of Matteotti, and so on and so on. Only in egoism, according to Mr. 
Thomas, has Mussolini been consistent. Perhaps the story of his boyhood and youth 
partly accounts for his career. His father was a militant atheist and his mother a 
devout Catholic. He was sent to a school which was graded according to social class, 
and the eager and able lad found himself put into the lowest and kept there. Mr. 
Thomas goes some considerable way to explain why such a man has won the support 
of so many Italians. Will the saying ‘Mussolini is always right’ survive his first plain 


failure? 
C. Ryper SMITH 





Periodical Literature 


BRITISH 


The Congregational Quarterly (January).— This number contains a charac- 
teristic ‘Editorial’. Sir Richard Acland writes on “The Churches and Social Justice’. 
He calls the Churches to ‘Repent’. Society has been built on the one basic law, 
‘Thou shalt promote thine own self-interest’. While the Churches must insist that ‘no 
scheme of political change can save us unless we as individuals live our lives more 
generously towards our fellow men, they need also to realize that ‘if it is true that 
the private ownership of the great resources permanently prevents us from living 
more nearly Christian lives, then men will not even listen to organized Churches 
which have not the courage to say so in the name of the Lord’. Grasp and insight 
also illumine the article on ‘Unity and Freedom’ by Rev. J. M. Phillips. Observe 
how easily the authoritarian spirit and philosophy have become totalitarian over 
great parts of the world. ‘Christ is freedom — freedom not to please ourselves, but to 
do the will of God.’ His forthright statements cannot but stimulate thought: What 
we have done is to depress the creator and exalt the trader, to impoverish the pro- 
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ducer and enrich the merchant — until production produced poverty and the 
benefactor was he who curtailed and destroyed. ‘Even now in the middle classes 
young married people, educated largely at the public expense, can earn two incomes 
to support one home and shrink from having children because the birth of a child 
would at once increase their expenses and halve their income.’ Dr. W. B. Selbie’s 
reminiscences are always entertaining. In ‘Some Very Minor Prophets’ he recalls 
memories of a group of Congregational ministers of whom he, Silvester Horne, T. H. 
Darlow and W. H. Bennett were the original members. The circle, modestly named 
“Minor Prophets’, was enlarged by the inclusion of other forward-looking ministers 
who met from 1900-11 to discuss current problems. He feels that reflexion on the 
past would at least suggest the need for a real rather than a sectarian ‘Christianity 
and for the ruthless application of the Christian ethic in every department of life: 
“We were discussing these things forty years ago. What we need now is not dis- 
cussion but action.’ An article on “The Drift to Canterbury’ by Dr. E. L. Allen 
considers some of the reasons which drive men to accept a change of allegiance even 
at the price of re-ordination. In ‘Nec Pares Nec Similes’ Mr. E. E. Kellett contrasts 
Hitler and Napoleon and shows the Fiihrer to be one kind of man and Napoleon 
quite another. ‘Developments and Experiments’ include discussion on ‘Public Prayer 
— A Barrier or a Bond?’ ‘Church Union in South India’ and ‘Religion in War-Time 
Australia’. A substantial note on ‘Kierkegaard’, by Rev. Gwilym O. Griffith, dis- 
tinguishes ‘Foreign Impressions and Reviews’. 


The Expository Times (January, February and March, 1943). — In addition to the 
usual features there are three special articles in the January number. In the first Rev. S. 
Mechie discusses ‘Freedom in Society’, urging, for instance, that there ought to be a 
place in the ‘reconstructed’ world for small nations, and that freedom for the indi- 
vidual involves an ‘income-empowered leisure’, whatever his earnings may be. In 
the second article Professor H. G. Meecham examines the Epistle to Diognetus in a 
very suggestive way, paying special attention to the theology of this unusual epistle. 
Rev. B. G. Collins writes the third article — on “The Hidden Years’ of Jesus’ life on 
earth. He draws a very interesting, though partial, parallel with the life of Shake- 
speare at Stratford, of which so little is known. In the February number Dr. Loft- 
house has a notable article on post-war ‘Restoration and Restitution’, in which he 
urges that the Church — acting not least through its members in all walks of life, 
including the political — ought to take a leadingepart in both. Rev. G. Parrinder, 
under the title ‘A Reasoned Approach to Religion’, shows how, in spite of various 
modern protests, the thought of to-day requires a belief in the ‘Creative Mind’ of a 
personal or supra-personal God. A third article, by Rev. R. O. P. Taylor, makes the 
very interesting suggestion that, when Mark is called “‘minister’ in Acts, it means that 
he taught converts ‘by heart’ such stories as his Gospel includes. The writer certainly 
shows that there is a case for discussion. In the March number there is a very 
interesting article by Rev. T. E. Bleiben, in which he maintains that behind the 
accounts of the Death of Christ in the Synoptic Gospels there lie three different 
interpretations of the Work of Christ — a very disputable suggestion. 


Bulletin of the Rylands Library, December, 1942, edited by Henry Guppy 
(Manchester University Press, 25. 6d.).— In addition to six articles on subjects of 
specialized study, this number contains four of more general interest — on ‘Browning’s 
Ethical Poetry’, by H. B. Charlton; on ‘Greece as a Balkan and Mediterranean Power’, 
by A. Michalopoulos; on ‘Are there Human Instincts?’, by T. H. Pear; and on ‘Human 
Records’ (that is, on the history of writing materials from the earliest times), by the 
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Editor himself. The last gathers a large number of interesting particulars from many 
sources. For instance, the Talmud tells us that, when a Jewish scribe was making a 
new copy of the Law, he had to utter the name of each /etter aloud as he wrote it, and 
if three words fell outside the columns, the whole roll was discarded. There are also 
notes on the Didsbury centenary. 


The Presbyter, a Journal of Confessional and Catholic Churchmanship 
(J. Clarke, 3d. monthly, or 4s. per annum, post free). — This journal, previously 
printed for private circulation, is now available to the public. It is concerned with 
‘the integrity of the Church’, with its ‘perennial reformation’ through the Holy 
Spirit, with the ‘expression of the Church’s organic relation with its Divine Head’, 
with the ‘straight exposition of the text of the Bible’, and with the ‘discussion of 
problems which the Scripture and the times pose to Biblical theology’. It has a very 
fine list of ‘collaborators’, and includes a contribution named ‘The Reviewers’ Iron 
Ration’. There is a significant quotation from Barth. The first public issue was in 
January — a promising number. 


The Bible Reading Fellowship issues monthly leaflets for the help of serious 
readers of the Scriptures. They suggest passages from the books of the Bible for daily 
reading, with brief explanatory notes, taking account of modern scholarship. The 
Fellowship also issues leaflets on such subjects as ‘Christ and the Problems of To-day’. 
Probably this is at present the best series of ‘helps’ for the regular devotional reader 
of the Bible, more than a quarter of a million leaflets being issued monthly. The 
‘approach’ is sometimes Anglican. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
171 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


AMERICAN , 


Studies in Philology (January, 1943). —In the first article Bertram Vogel 
shows how the political situation in Scotland in the latter half of the fifteenth century 
is reflected in a passage in Lancelot of the Laik. In a long digression its writer largely 
departs from his source in the Old French romance Lancelot du Lac, but there can be 
no doubt that he has in mind the misgovernment of James III, and this, of course, 
bears upon the date of the Scottish poem. Joseph G. Fucilla writes of Virgil’s Eclogues 
as the model of Antonio Ferreira’s pastoral poetry, in the later period of the Renais- 
sance in Portugal. W. L. Halstead contributes a careful and convincing explanation 
of what has been a puzzle in the past — the fact that two editions of Marston’s play, 
the Fawne, appeared in 1606. Winifred Lynskey’s article deals exhaustively with the 
scientific sources of Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. The article on Rasselas and Alastor, 
by Kenneth N. Cameron, expounds what one would have thought the very impro- 
bable indebtedness of Shelley to Dr. Johnson, who were about as unlike as possible. 
The connection is well established, however. The last article, by Gerald G. Grubb, 
is a detailed study of the editorial methods of Dickens, in his conduct of Household 
Words and All the Year Round. It shows how resolute and yet how considerate, and 
above all, how painstaking the great novelist was as an editor. 
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